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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 
Hiring  Buyers 

The  head  of  a  metropolitan  department  store, 
some  years  ago,  asked  the  writer  to  talk  over  with 
him  one  of  his  most  difficult  problems.  The  substance 
of  his  statement  was  about  as  follows: — 

“The  buyer  for  one  of  our  important 
departments  has  not  made  good.  We  exer¬ 
cised  the  greatest  care  in  selecting  him;  we 
gave  him  a  liberal  contract  and  weVe  let  him 
have  a  free  hand.  We  can  get  rid  of  him  of 
course  and  probably  will,  but  we  can’t  get 
rid  of  the  problem: — how  can  we  select 
buyers  with  a  greater  assurance  of  success? 

“The  man  I  mention  was  picked  with  un¬ 
usual  care.  We  went  to  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  of  his  line  of  goods  and  asked 
them  to  recommend  a  good  buyer.  Out  of 
some  twenty  manufacturers  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  were  enthusiastic  over  this  man  and  so 
we  took  him.  His  results  have  been  terribly 
disappointing  and  I  want  to  learn  the  best 
way  of  filling  buyers’  jobs.” 

Here  is  a  problem  familiar  to  every  retail  mer¬ 
chant. 

The  method  of  hiring  buyers  upon  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  manufacturers  has  been  very  common. 

No  more  unfortunate  and  demoralizing  method 
could  be  devised. 

It  is  bad  for  the  buyers;  it  is  bad  for  the  stores 
and  in  the  long  run  it  cannot  be  good  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers  themselves. 

One  result  of  this  system  has  been  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  buyer  anywhere  who  is  not  more  or  less 
regularly  being  interviewed  by  manufacturers  to  be 


told  that  there  is  a  fine  opening  in  Pittsburgh,  or 
somewhere  else,  and  the  manufacturer  has  only  to 
say  the  word  and  the  job  goes  to  the  particular 
buyer  who  is  being  ajldressed. 

Sometimes  such  statements  have  a  certain  basis  in 
fact. 

Sometimes  they  are  merely  romances  tobl  by  the 
manufacturer  to  set  him.self  solitl  with  the  buyer. 

Even  if  the  buyer  isn’t  interested  in  the  job,  this 
evidence  of  coneern  for  his  future  is  bound  to 
register. 

In  any  case,  the  eflFeet  on  the  retail  tra<le  either  is 
to  increase  the  turnover  in  buyers  or  to  cause  buyers 
to  become  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  of  their 
present  employment. 

When  will  retail  stores  be.  tvise  enough  to  stop 
bulling  the  labor  market  against  themselves? 

In  some  cases  some  manufacturers  are  active  in 
taking  buyers  out  of  certain  stores  and  putting  them 
in  others. 

Obviously,  if  Miss  Jones  has  charge  of  a  small 
department  in  the  Square  Store  and  a  manufacturer 
of  her  line  can  move  her  to  the  Round  Store  in 
which  that  department  does  a  much  larger  volume 
of  business.  Miss  .Jones  will  have  larger  orders  to 
hand  to  her  good  friend  the  manufacturer  who  has 
taken  such  a  lively  interest  in  her  advancement. 

This  is  a  contributing  cause  to  the  creation  of  a 
condition  which  is  undeniable,  namely  that  compara¬ 
tively  few  manufacturers  do  business  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  itself — they  are  dealing  with  its  buyers. 

«  «  »  »  « 

Let  us  recognize  then  that  the  worst  possible  way 
of  selecting  buyers  is  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

What  is  the  best  way? 

The  best  way,  of  course,  is  to  raise  them  in  the 
store. 

Napoleon  is  credited  with  having  told  his  troops 
that  each  soldier  had  a  field  marshal’s  baton  in  his 
knapsack. 

Every  salesperson  who  is  hired  by  the  employment 
department  should  be  reganled  as  a  prospective 
buyer. 

With  more  intelligent  selection  of  employees  the 
store  will  have  better  raw  material  from  which  to 
create  finished  products  for  the  holding  of  the  more 
important  jobs. 

Raw  material,  however,  remains  raw  unless  it  is 
worked  upon  patiently  and  intelligently. 

Unfortunately  there  are  comparatively  few  stores 
which  offer  any  real  encouragement  to  the  ambitious 
employee  desirous  of  getting  ahead. 

The  man  at  the  head  may  sincerely  believe  he  has 
provided  a  line  of  promotion  and  educational  aids 
for  anyone  who  is  ambitious,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  any  vaster  distance  in  the  universe  than  that 
which  separates  the  executive  office  of  the  average 
store  from  the  selling  floor. 

The  salesperson  who  has  distinguished  herself  by 
energy  and  intelligence,  resulting  in  a  good  sales 
record,  is  invited  to  become  head  of  stock  or  assist¬ 
ant  buyer. 

Where  her  compensation  for  selling  has  been  based 
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parllv  on  !<he  at  oiu’t*  this*  »*xtra 

l»a\  and  it  may  he  a  loiif;  time  before  she  reeeivea 
enough  in  salary  inereases  to  make  up  for  what  she 
has  lost. 

rims  aniintion  is  penalized  from  the  outset  and 
for  tliat  reason,  as  well  as  through  a  disinelination 
to  a<»H‘|it  responsihility,  many  salespeople  refuse  the 
first  steps  in  the  promotional  line. 

Salespeople  also  know  that  without  someone  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeuriufi  an  opportunity  for  her  the  assist¬ 
ant  buyer  frequently  faees  a  lonj;  and  diseourafjinj; 
wait  for  a  ilepartnient. 

If  during  this  waitiu^  |>eriod  there  eould  he  some 
plannrd  systi‘m  of  ^duration  for  ihr  prospoctivo 
linytT,  so  that  the  eager  assistant  eouhl  have  the 
assuranee  that  she  was  steadily  mastering  all  the 
iiitrieaeies  of  the  great  job  of  buying  goods  for  re¬ 
sale  and  of  seientilieally  handling  a  department,  it 
would  he  eomparatively  easy  to  justify  the  waiting, 
hut  the  assistant  buyer  is  thrown  very  niueh  upon 
her  own  resourees. 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  when  some  salesman  or 
iiianufaeturer  says;  ‘"Miss  Smith,  1  ean  put  you  in  as 
buyer  in  a  big  department  at  So  &  So's,  where 
they'll  pay  you  .$?.'>  or  SKM)  a  week,'*  that  Miss  Smith 
listens  and  takes  the  job. 

I  here  is  just  as  small  eause  for  wonder  also  that 
under  this  system  the  So  &  So's  and  the  rest  of 
them  get  so  many  inellieient,  unniatured  buyers. 

»  *  «  •  * 

file  best  way  to  get  buyers  is  to  raise  them,  hut 
the  ground  must  he  fertile  and  the  growing  minds 
must  he  eultivated,  or  there  won't  he  any  erop. 

«  »  «  »  » 

One  <d'  the  weaknesst^s  of  many  department  stores 
is  that  there  is  a  laek  of  the  team  spirit; — too  much 
individualism; — too  niueh  thinking  in  terms  of 
what's  good  for  me,  or  for  my  department — and  too 
little  thought  of  what's  good  for  the  store. 

A  diri'et  eause  for  this  eondition  may  he  seen  in 
the  highly  casual  eharaeter  of  the  buyers  for  the 
various  departments. 

They  are  here  today — tomorrow,  they  may  be 
somewhere  else. 

They  eoine  and  they  go. 

They  are  aliens  to  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise. 

Their  ideals  are  foreign  to  those  of  the  men  at  the 
top. 

If  suflieiently  rigorous  control  systems  exist,  buy¬ 
ers  of  this  type  may  be  curbed — to  the  outward 
seeming  at  least — in  some  of  their  habits  and  tenden¬ 
cies. 

Rarely,  however,  do  these  itinerants- — these  nomads 
of  the  retail  world- — stop  long  enough  in  one  job 
to  absorb  and  be  animated  by  that  chaste  code  of 
principles  and  jiolieies  which  the  men  upstairs  fondly 
believe  is  the  guiding  influence  of  the  business. 

An  ever-shifting,  always  changing  horde  of  oppor¬ 
tunists  who  peddle  from  store  to  store  a  little  hag 
of  assorted  tricks  and  sharp-shooting  devices  by 
which  they  veil  a  pathetic  ignorance  of  the  simple 
economics  of  business  ami  a  complete  innocence  of 


any  knowledge  <d'  the  essentials  of  their  own  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Pitiful  drifters  who  might  have  been  worthwhile 
under  other  circumstances. 

And  the  average  rt'tailer  hopes  to  pick  a  winner 
out  of  that  hunch! 

•  »  «  *  * 

We  have  just  come  through  a  period  of  years 
marked  by  wonderful  prosperity. 

We  are  hopeful  this  condition  will  continue. 
Nevertheless,  it  might  he  well  to  recognize  that 
cyides  always  complete  themselves  and  that  prosper¬ 
ous  periods  have  always  luided  in  periods  of  de¬ 
pression. 

When  prosperity  is  with  us  almost  anyone  can 
get  results. 

It  is  difl'erent  when  the  lean  y«*ars  conn*. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  next  few  y*‘ars  are  to 
he  fat  (ir  lean,  however,  the  progressive  merchant 
will  realize  that  those  department  stor»*s  which  are  to 
continue  to  grow  most  satisfactorily  will  he  the  ones 
which  build  the  best  organizations- — which  most 
effectually  create  the  team  spirit. 

Raising  one's  own  exe<‘Utiv<‘s  from  within  the  store 
probably  does  more  to  foster  a  real  store  spirit  than 
anv  other  one  thing. 

Ihe  men  and  women  upon  whom  devolve  the  im¬ 
portant  tasks  of  a  retail  business  should  think  ami 
act  as  parts  of  that  particular  store. 

riie  conditions  under  which  their  growth  ami  de¬ 
velopment  have  been  promoted  should  he  such  that 
they  cannot,  ami  do  not,  regard  themselves  as  in¬ 
terchangeable  parts  which  will  lit  into  the  organiz¬ 
ation  of  any  other  store. 

Ruilding  young  men  and  women  to  lit  particular 
jobs  in  the  store's  organization  usually  results  in  a 
superi<»r  type  of  employee  and  a  superior  type  of 
loyalty  to  the  idt'as  ami  ptdicies  of  the  husiness. 

For  some  years  merchants  have  been  looking  for 
brilliant  performers. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  that  average  in- 
tellig«“nce,  coupled  with  energy  and  complete  loyalty 
ami  a  desire  to  work  in  cooperation  with  others — 
are  ol  lar  more  value  in  huilding  a  good  st«>re  or¬ 
ganization  than  brilliant  individualism. 

The  search  h)r  brilliancy  has  been  a  necessary 
corollary  «»f  the  fact  that  in  few  stores  has  manage¬ 
ment  made  the  necessary  contribution  to  the  success 
of  the  individual  buyer. 

Generally,  it  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  employ 
a  buyer  with  a  good  recoal  and  then  ask  only  if  the 
volume  and  the  net  pnmt  have  been  satisfa(;tory 
and  il  stocks  have  been  held  down  to  a  fairly  «ronserv- 
ative  figure. 

In  those  stores  where  this  policy  has  not  obtained 
— where  management  has  taken  a  consistent  interest 
in  moulding  the  buyer  to  the  conceptions  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices  and  to  insist  that  husiness  shall  he 
done  according  to  the  policy  of  the  house  itself — 
the  results  have  been  noteworthy. 

•  «  «  «  • 

It  is  |»erhaps  significant  that  at  present  it  seems 
as  though  every  store  in  the  country  is  looking  for 
“a  good  merchandise  man." 
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Phis  i.x  the  lieHaliuii  period  for  iiiuiiy  iiierehamliHe 
men. 

During  tin*  years  following  the  war,  when  every¬ 
thing  was  booming  and  even  a  moron  eould  have 
won  eomparative  success,  there  were  a  lot  ot  wonder- 
fid  meri'handisers  in  evidence. 

In  that  period  a  lot  of  people  got  credit  for  what 
they  eould  hardly  have  prevented. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  decided  change  in  tem¬ 
perature  and  many  of  these  former  great  merehan- 
disers  are  tinding  the  world  a  distinctly  colder  place. 

Exit  the  “brilliant**  individualist. 

The  stage  is  set  for  the  entry  of  the  hard-working 
1‘onimon  sense,  loval  folks  who  know  the  value  ot 
organization  ami  will  work  in  the  same  harness  with 
others. 

The  rule  of  thumb  and  the  day  of  the  hunch  are 
passing  in  the  field  of  retail  distribution.  Vt  e  need 
students,  men  and  women  who  realize  that  there  is 
always  more  to  be  learned  about  merchandise  and 
about  our  business,  for  distribution  must  develop 
into  a  science,  if  it  is  to  hold  its  place  in  the  world. 

And  that  means  that  the  men  at  the  top  have  got 
to  take  a  closer  interest  in  the  developimuit  of  the 
folks  all  the  way  down  the  line. 


If  hat  Does  \our  Name  Mean 
hi  Some  Departments? 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  many  differ¬ 
ent  things  your  store*s  name  may  mean  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer? 

Of  course,  you  want  it  always  to  stand  for  relia¬ 
bility,  for  merchandise  of  dependable  quality,  for 
fair  prices  and  courteous  service. 

No  matter  whether  the  customer  buys  in  the 
millinery  si'ction,  the  sporting  goods,  the  ready-to- 
wear  or  the  housefurnishings.  you  want  the  customer 
to  feel  that  she  is  ilealing  with  John  Brown  &  ('.o.. 
or  whatever  the  firm  style  is. 

And  yet,  how  contusing  it  is  for  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  to  keep  track  of  all  the  ilifferent  kinds  of 
John  Brown  &  Co.  there  are,  as  reflected  in  the 
various  departments  in  which  she  has  tried  to  shop. 

In  the  dress  department,  for  example,  she  finds 
that  John  Brown  &  Co.  are  thoroughlv  up-to-date. 
She  can  buy  a  nice  little  dress  there  ami  always  find 
that  she  can  be  fitted  easily  and  that  she  can  relv 
on  the  authenticity  ot  the  fashion  and  the  quality  of 
merchandise  she  gets.  She  likes  the  quality  of  the 
salesmanship  and  everythihg  about  the  department. 

VI  hen,  however,  she  needs  a  hat  she  never  can 
fiml  what  sh«“  wants  in  Brown*s  niillinerv  section. 
For  hats  she  always  goes  to  Green*s.  In  the  dress 
section  the  Brown  name  means  to  her  thorough  sat¬ 
isfaction.  In  the  millinery  section  the  Brown  name 
means  poor  fashion,  or  bad  s«*rvice  or  high  prices  or 
something  which  makes  it  unthinkable  that  she  shall 
purchase  there. 

So  through  the  store,  John  Brown  &  Co.  means 
all  sorts  of  different  things  to  people  who  should 
be  Brown  customers  in  all  departments. 

Whv  is  this  so? 


Because  there  are  comparatively  lew  stores  in 
which  all  departments  are  on  a  common  level. 

Departments  too  often  reflect  the  buyers  ol  the 
moment  rather  than  the  firm. 

Departments  are  too  independent  ol  each  other. 
They  hang  apart  as  s«q>arate  »*nterpris«*s  instt'ad  ol 
all  being  accurately  integrated  parts  ol  the  whtde 
enterprise  to  give  service  to  certain  clearly  visualized 
classes  of  trade. 

*  ♦  *  *  » 

Any  advertisement  which  has  the  eflect  ol  Itriiig- 
ing  a  I'ustonier  into  tin*  slon*  jiist  once  can  hardl\  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  advertising,  although  a  lot 
of  money  is  being  spent  in  that  way. 

Every  store  wants  customers  who  come  ha»‘k  liiiic 
after  time. 

In  the  same  wav.  the  store  needs  customers  who 
will  shop  in  all  depai:tments  as  they  have  need  of 
goods  from  the  various  sections. 

Most  inerehants  who  have  charge  account  systems 
would  find  it  exceedingly  interesting,  and  perhaps 
of  profit,  to  pick  a  thousand  or  so  id’  their  charge 
customers  and  study  over  a  period  of  three  months 
the  nuniher  of  departments  in  which  each  eustouicr 
of  that  group  has  made  pureJiases  in  that  time. 

It  might  then  be  of  interest  and  value  to  writi*  to 
thcM*  customers  somewhat  in  the  following  vein: 

“Dear  Mrs.  Smith: — We  have  noticed  with 
gratification  how  consistently  you  have  been 
purchasing  gooils  that  you  require  in  a  nuni¬ 
her  of  our  departments  and  we  thank  you 
for  the  trade  that  you  have  given  us. 

“W  e  are  also  exceedingly  desirous  id  ri*n- 
dering  you  in  other  departments  the  same 
satisfactory  service  which  you  find  in  those 
sections  in  which  you  now  shop  regularly. 

“In  order  to  insure  that  result  will  you 
please  use  the  enclosed  stamped  envelope  to 
t(‘ll  us  frankly  what  you  think  of  the  various 
departments  we  have  listed  on  the  accom¬ 
panying  sheet? 

‘*lt  is  our  amhition  to  conduct  all  of  our 
departments  in  such  a  way  as  to  merit  your 
support  in  all  sections  of  the  store.** 

If  a  woman  can  buy  a  satisfactory  coat  in  our 
store,  why  can  she  not  buy  a  dress,  or  a  hat  or  shoes 
in  the  same  store? 

If  a  man  can  buy  sporting  goods  satisfactorily  in 
our  store,  why  can  he  not  buy  haherdashery  and 
other  things  of  us? 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  increasing  a  store*s  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  get  customers  to  shop  in  more  departments. 

Hilih  Cost  of  Efficiency^ 

Are  onr  systems  of  aceounting  and  control  becom¬ 
ing  too  complicated  and  costly? 

In  a  recent  issue,  one  of  the  journals  most 
esteemed  in  our  trade  expresses  the  conviction  that 
they  are. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  writer  of  that  article 
was  right  and  wrong  at  the  saint*  time. 

Some  systems  doubtless  are  too  complicated  and 
costly  and  some,  while  right  and  necessarv  in  the 
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stor«>^  Iar»«‘i'  voliiints  siutiiltl  not  Ih*  in 

^iiiallrr  'lures. 

I  iilorl iinately  many  amhili«»us  inerrhanlH  iiiake 
llie  iiii'lake  uf  having  syslenis  instaileil  wliieh  are  too 
niiicli  I'ur  their  husinesses. 

Hut  llie  man  who  makes  the  mistake  of  helievint! 
that  heeaiise  system  is  st>nietinies  overtlom*  all  i‘ontrol 
is  an  e\|>ressi«m  of  a  stii|>iil  h»ve  *»f  red  tape  is  erring 
.sM'iuiislv  auainst  tht*  development  of  tin*  tiiiu's. 

I'lu-  dav  of  tlie  retailer  who  made  «'hant:e  from 
liis  poeket  and  earrieil  his  ehar^e  aee«Mints  in  his  head 
has  ■'one  hy  forever. 

In  his  plaee  has  eonie  the  men-hant  to  wlumi  hnsi- 

IS  it  S4*it*IU*t*. 

ttiir  ^ood  friend  Fred  Kike,  in  oni*  of  tin*  tim*st 
>peeehes  he  has  ever  made,  last  week,  tcdd  the  «*on- 
veiitiuii  of  the  Ohio  Retail  Dry  (ittods  Assoeiation 
that  he  believes  '■hiisiness  is  a  s<*ienee,‘’  that  there 
are  definite  rifiht  prineiples  in  the  de]iartnient  store 
business  and  that  departure  from  the  riftht  methods 
“bv  s4»  miieh  as  even  the  thiekiiess  «)f  a  pieee  of 
paper”  spells  the  dilferenee  between  siieeess  and 
failure. 

The  determination,  first:  id  these  prineiples.  and. 
s#*eoinl;  the  knowled}£e  of  whether  or  not  the  store  is 
followinf:  them,  can  come  only  from  the  closest  and 
most  earefid  analysis  of  the  facts  and  H^ur<*s. 

These  facts  and  lifiures.  in  their  turn,  and  the 
bolding:  of  the  husim*ss  to  the  course  laid  down, 
can  he  arrived  at  only  hy  the  Introduction  »>f  effect¬ 
ive  control  systems. 

The  real  rise  of  the  controller  in  the  retail  field 
has  he«*n  a  ilevelopment  of  the  last  eight  years,  but 
today  he  stands  forth  as  a  figure  who.  in  importance, 
is  second  to  none. 

Why? 

Because  the  controller's  office  makes  it  possible 
lor  the  merchant  to  knoiv  his  httsint^ss  as  he  never 
knew  it  before. 

The  last  eight  years  have  witnessed  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
mentation  In  control  systems. 

No  one  would  be  more  reatly  to  admit  that  than 
the  controller  himself,  but  he  has  had  a  big  job  to 
bring  oriler  out  of  chaos. 

He  has  been  learning  all  the  time  and.  what  is 
more,  the  whole  store  and  even  the  wholesale  trades 
have  b«*en  learning  from  the  controller's  work,  and 
even  the  very  ones  who  <{uestion  the  value  of  *‘all 
this  system,''  themselves  are  ({uoting  and  using  un- 
consciously  facts  which  they  never  would  have  known 
bad  the  controller  not  revealed  them  by  his  work. 

Perhaps,  there  are  some  frills  in  many  accounting 
and  control  systems.  If  so  the  controller  will  hicate 
tbein  and  lop  them  off. 

«  *  *  *  » 

The  rise  of  the  controller  in  the  retail  field  marks 
a  definite  period  of  advancement  in  distribution 
methods: — it  ushers  In  a  distinctly  different  «*oncept 
of  business: — it  begins  a  new  era. 

And  periods  of  great  and  far-reaching  change 
always  demand  a  certain  preliminary  period  of  ex- 
periin**ntation. 

It  is  interesting  to  keep  In  mind  that  this  particular 


period  td’  experimenation  and  ehaiigt*  has  e<un«‘  at  a 
time  when  tin*  n*tail  busiiii'ss  has  b4‘<‘n  prosperous. 

In  other  words.  wh«‘n  the  stores  eoidd  alf«>rd  to 
try  ttiit  inort;  in  the  way  «d'  system  than  they  wouhl 
have  ventured  in  a  tiim*  <d'  iiittn*  <lifficult  (‘omiitions. 

If  times  shonld  change  ami  prosperity  be  f«dlowe<l 
hy  depression,  anything  In  the  stor<‘'s  syst«‘ni  which 
was  ftmmi  t«»  he  disprop<irti«uiately  costly  W4»uld  he 
>crappe«l  promptly — upon  tht-  uiiriro  of  thv  rou- 
trollrr  himsrlf. 

Let  it  he  rememhere«l.  Iniwever.  that  no  retail 
business  could  face  a  period  td'  changing  times  with 
better  assuranee  of  euntinue«l  success  than  the  st«ir«* 
which  has  a  good  system  of  contrcd. 

»  «  »  »  » 

In  every  store  there  are  many  v«dces  to  lu*  rais«  d 
against  system  ami  control. 

Merchandisers  ami  buyers,  especially.  res«*nt  the 
a«*tivities  of  the  controller. 

Manufacturers  and  wholesalers  have  been  loml  in 
their  condemnation  of  retail  control  as  it  seems  tt» 
touch  themselves. 

Hand-to-mouth  buying,  for  example,  has  been  re¬ 
sented  fiercely. 

Manufacturers  and  their  salesmen  have  been  quick 
to  say;  '‘the  buyer  would  give  us  tbe  onlers  if  It  were 
not  for  the  merchandise  control  in  the  st«ire.'' 

It  should  nut  be  necessary  to  point  out  to  tbe  s4*ll- 
ing  side  of  the  market  that  those  stores  which  have 
tin;  best  merchandise  control  an*  the  stores  which 
most  steaalily  will  continue  in  the  market  as  custo¬ 
mers  (d  till*  si*llers. 

*  *  *  «  » 

In  every*  store  the  voices  of  those  who  res<*nt  con¬ 
trol  systems  will  he  encouraged  hy  any*  attack  upon 
the  controller,  and  that  is  unfortunate  becaiisi;  it 
will  make  the  work  of  bringing  the  store  under  con¬ 
trol  so  much  harder. 

It  can  hardly*  jirevent  the  final  outcome. 

fine  id'  our  good  memhers  recently  told  us: 

"A  merchandisi*  man  in  our  store  came 
into  my  office  and  said:  'If  I  have  to  take 
orders  from  the  controller.  I'm  through.' 
'Alright.'  I  told  him.  'I'll  take  your  resigna¬ 
tion  right  now.'  He  left  and  1  jmt  the  con¬ 
troller  in  charge  of  those  departments  and 
we've  had  better  results  since  than  we  ever 
had  before.*’ 

So  much  for  the  efficacy  of  control  methods — 

— when  properly  installed  and  intelligently  oper- 
ted. 

Systems  developed  for  stores  doing  SlO.OtMf.tMMf. 
however,  should  not  be  adopted  in  stores  doing  .Sfi.^O- 
IHII). 

Neither  should  the  small  store  merchant  think  he 
can  get  along  without  system — if  he  expects  to  grow 
without  losing  his  grip  on  his  business. 
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secniiiifrly  .it  our  wits  end.  W'e  h.ive  departments  in 
which  the  merchandise  suddenly  ceases  to  l)e  in  de¬ 
mand.  Where  the  buyer  does  tiot  see  the  w.iy  out,  the 
merchandise  man  should  l)e  able  to  go  in  and  find  a 
new  solution.  Sometimes  there  is  a  new  way.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  a  wiiy  of  creating  lK*tter  results  under 
aj)])arently  hopeless  circutn- 

stances.  I. .iter  on  I  will  give 
you  some  examples  wliich 
.  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  making  grass  grow  wliere 
kV  .  "o  grass  grew  liefore. 

'  Figures  Plus  Ideas 

Too  often  merchandising 
^  is  done  almost  exclusively 

through  controller’s  figures 

controller’s  statements. 
'I'he  merchandise  man  who 
- rf sticks  t(Mt  closely  to  the  con- 
t roller’s  figures,  who  does  not 
'h  bring  his  own  interpretation 
\  '^"titroller’s  figures, 

k  \  miss  a  great  deal,  .\fter 

S:»  all.  the  figures  only  tell  part 

story.  'I'liey  may  tell 

ImIktIb  have 

worth  of  merchandise  in 

a  certain  departmen  against 
■  $50,000  of  the  year  before. 

your  de])artnient  did  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  $20,000  one  week. 


G()()I)  'f.A.S'fh.  and  fasliion  kno 
.'in  increasingly  iniiiort.ant  part 
.'ind  profits,  in  jiractically  .'ill  dt 
subject  to  rapid  style  changes.  Kashi 
steadily  iucreasing  in  niimher,  while 
partments  are  on  the  wane.  With 
niand  for  fashions  .and  f.ads  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difti-  ■■■ 
cult  to  provide  the  public 
with  the  wanted  merchandise, 
merch.'indise  whiedi  will  move 
rapidly  and  elimin.ate  mark- 
downs  and  heavy  stocks.  1 
call  the  importance  of  gooil 
taste  and  fashion  knowledge, 
in  attempting  to  solve  this 
lirohlem.  The  .Vctc  Pircriini- 
nation  in  Buying. 

aiiproach  this 


Before  we 

matter  let  us  touch  upon  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  in  gen¬ 
eral.  'I'liere  tire  as  many  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  as  there 
tire  merchandise  men.  .'so 
long  as  they  are  successful 
they  are  right.  How'cver 
there  are  certain  methods  in 
merchandising  arising  from 
new  conditions,  w'hich  seem  to 
me  of  such  imjiortance  that  it 
may  he  well  to  discuss  them 
liefore  tackling  the  subject 
jiroiier. 

Get  Rid  of  Detail 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe 
th;it  every  jirogressive  mer¬ 
chandise  man  should  aim  to 
m.'ike  his  own  job  pnictically  suiierlluous !  We  all  know 
that  at  pre.sent  the  merchandise  man  is  involved  in  a 
gre;it  mass  of  detail  resulting  from  the  system  of  con¬ 
stant  checks  on  buyers,  on  general  matters  of  budget¬ 
ing,  control  and  any  numlier  of  other  technicalities.  He 
should  select  and  develop  his  buyers  tp  lie  capable  of 
merchandising  their  own  deiiartments  and  managing 
their  staffs  effectively,  without  the  need  of  constant 
sujH'rvision.  If  ’such  a  condition  could  he  .achieved, 
the  merch.'indise  man  w'ould  then  he  free  to  ileveloj) 
what  I  consider  to  Ik*  the  most  important : — the  creative 
phase  of  his  job.  He  mtist  he  a  leader  and  a  .source  of 
inspiration  for  his  group,  he  must  realize,  in  .addition 
to  his  complete  knowledge  of  the  merchandising  princi¬ 
ples  involved,  that  his  jmsition  demands  vision  and 
imagination. 

You  know  we  often  have  conditions  where  we  are 
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lack  of  knowledge  makes  it  imix>ssible  for  her  to  help 
the  child. 

It  is  in  such  manner  that  some  merchandise  men 
treat  tlit-ir  ilepartments.  When  business  is  bad  they 
frantically  apply  all  the  sui)erficial  and  hackneyed  rem- 
eilies  known  to  the  trade;  finally  in  disgu-st  they  fire 
the  buyer  when  they  find  trouble  cropping  up  again. 

The  Markdown  Problem 

However,  the  merchandise  man  e([uipi)ed  with  know¬ 
ledge  ami  understanding,  and  the  ability  to  free  him¬ 
self  from  the  great  mass  of  detail,  can  with  the  aid  of 
the  controller’s  figures,  as  symptoms,  trace  the  genuine 
source  of  most  of  the  difficulties  and  l)e  of  real  value 
to  his  buyers  and  to  his  firm. 

The  .\iark’  Dcru^i  is,  I  l)elieve,  the  fir.st  warning  of 
the  necessity  for  my  so-called  “New  Discrimination  in 
Buying.”  The  nuirkdoxs.'n  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
significant  factors  in  our  merchandising  problems,  but 
the  reduction  of  inarkdenons  is  one  of  the  gravest  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  department  store  managers.  So,  if 
we  start  with  markdowns  as  our  first  problem  to 
analyze,  we  will  accomplish  more  than  by  worrying 
about  sales,  stocks  and  profits.  These  I  will  presently 
try  to  show  have  a  way  of  solving  themselves  if  mark- 
downs,  among  other  things,  receive  intelligent  attention. 

Mr.  David  Moeser  delivered  a  very  excellent  address 
at  one  of  the  conventions,  on  markdowns.  in  which  he 
enumerated  the  different  kinds  of  markdowns  occurring 
in  a  department  store.  If  you  will  go  over  that  list 
you  will  find  that  almost  all  of  these  are  due  to  a  poor 
selection  of  merchandise.  Yet  the  proper  .selection  of 
merchandise  is  a  problem  that  has  had  less  attention 
than  any  other.  In  other  words,  most  markdowns  are 
due  to  errors  in  baying.  Even  broken  assortments  are 
partly  due  to  indiscriminate  buying. 

Good  Selection  Vital 

The  projjer  selection  of  merchandise  in  all  style  and 
semi-style  departments  is  the  panacea  for  most  of  our 
ills  in  merchandising.  Sales,  stocks,  mark-on,  mark- 
doun,  turnoz'cr,  oz'erhead  such  as  sales  cost,  adzrrtising 
and  rent,  all  these  important  factors  are  definitely  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  proper  selection  of  merchandise. 

Not  only  will  your  sales  increase,  but  your  stock  will 
turn  more  quickly  if  you  offer  only  such  merchandise 
as  is  in  urgent  demand.  People  are  always  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  something  they  really  want.  Such 
merchandise  will  not  l)e  in  stiK'k  long  enough  to  necessi¬ 
tate  markdowns,  and  the  turnover  will  take  care  of 
itself.  If  your  store  offers  the  right  merchandise  in 
design,  color  combination,  style,  etc.,  sales  will  inevit¬ 
ably  increase. 

The  Cost  of  Mediocrity 

Overhead  is  certainly  affected  by  the  prtiper  selection 
of  merchandise.  The  more  desirable  the  merchandise, 
the  more  quickly  it  leaves  your  establishment.  The 
clerks  make  sales  more  rapidly,  a  greater  saving  re¬ 
sults  in  rent,  in  interest  and  in  sales  exi)ense.  Your 
advertising  need  not  l)e  so  e.xtensive.  l)ecause  the  mer¬ 
chandise  sells  it.self. 

Markdtnons  are  the  chief  barometer  of  your  dis¬ 


crimination  in  the  selection  of  merchandise.  I  would 
like  to  divide  markdowns  into  two  classes — i^isible 
markdozens  and  inznsible  markdozons.  The  visible 
markdowns  are  those  al)out  which  we  have  spoken. 
The  invisible  markdowns  are  i)erhaps  much  more  dis¬ 
agreeable,  significant  and  a  greater  drain  on  your  profits. 
Hy  invisible  markdowns  I  mean  slowly  moving  mer¬ 
chandise.  If  an  article  does  not  sell,  it  is  marked  down 
and  the  result  is  a  znsible  markdozen.  Rapidly  moving 
merchandise  does  not  necessitate  any  markdown,  but 
mediocre  merchandise,  and  I  daresay  the  great  majority 
of  all  merchandise  is  that,  re<iuires  great  selling  effort 
and  therefore  greater  selling  e.\i)ense.  More  money 
must  be  si)ent  for  advertising  and  all  the  inevitable  ex- 
jjense  runs  on  until  the  merchandise  is  disiK)sed  of. 
It  is  this  use  of  capital  which  cannot  l)e  reinvested 
which  constitutes  what  I  call  the  invisible  markdowns. 
You  worry  about  the  enormity  of  the  visible  mark- 
downs — yet  I  tell  you  that  the  invisible  markdowns  are 
a  much  greater  factor  in  your  co.st  of  operation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  visible  markdowns 
alone  aggregate  over  200  million  tlollars  annually.  Con¬ 
sider  the  lost  opportunities  in  Net  Profits !  I  rei)eat  that 
all  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  the  panacea  for 
all  these  merchandising  ills  lies  in  the  exercise  of  a 
Greater  Discrimination  in  Buying! 

Omnipotent  Style 

I^t  us  review  the  history  of  so-called  fashion  de¬ 
partments. 

Twenty  years  ago  almost  every  store  ojjerated  its 
own  millinery  department.  Today  eighty  |)ercent  of  the 
millinery  dejjartments  in  the  United  States  are  leased 
to  chain  stores.  Why?  Because  twenty  years  ago 
women’s  demands  were  comparatively  mo<lest.  There¬ 
fore  the  comparatively  indiscriminate  buying  done  in 
those  days  was  good  enough.  But  for  the  last  twenty 
years  the  demands  of  the  public  have  gradually  changed. 
The  public  has  become  educated  but  the  buyers  have 
not.  And  Ijecause  millinery  is  almost  wholly  a  matter 
of  fashion,  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  forced  uixjn 
the  merchant  and  he  had  to  lease  his  dejxirtment  to  a 
concessionaire. 

Consider  women’s  shoes.  Rememl)er  the  shoes  of  ten 
years  ago.  Why  they  were  almost  as  simple  as  men’s 
shoes.  Then  they  too  became  a  matter  of  fashion  and 
what  happened  to  the  shoe  dejxirtments  ?  It  is  t(X)  long 
a  story  to  tell  in  detail ! 

There  are  many  other  departments  which  have  Ijeen 
revolutionized.  Handkerchiefs  were  staples  ten  years 
ago  and  their  buying  was  an  easy  matter.  Twlay  they 
are  almost  as  sensitive  to  fa.shion.  color  and  design  as 
millinery,  and  yet  we  expect  the  same  safe  and  con¬ 
servative  but  insensitive  man  to  go  on  buying  them. 

New  Complexities 

Perhaps  silks  and  zvoolens  are  the  things  that  touch 
you  more  closely.  Twenty  years  ago  half  the  silk  busi¬ 
ness  was  done  in  black  taffeta.  The  buyer  had  to  lie 
a  silk  expert  and  know  the  difference  in  quality.  In 
many  yard  gootls  departments  today  w’e  still  have  buyers 
who  are  nothing  else  but  experts  on  silks  and  woolens, 
yet  the  department  itself  has  undergone  a  comi>lete 
change.  The  slow  fashion  changes  of  twenty  and 
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thirty  years  .ago  m.ade  it  i)ossihle  for  a  man  with  com- 
l^aratively  jxMir  taste  and  little  knowledge  of  style  to 
run  the  department  successfully.  Today  the  rapid 
changes  in  fashion  coupled  with  the  greater  discrimi¬ 
nation  shown  by  women  make  buying  an  infinitely 
more  difficult  and  complex  problem. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  change.  For  years  and 
years  the  interiors  of  middle  class  homes  were  much 
alike.  Today  the  choice  lies  in  period  furniture.  The 
enthusiasm  for  early  American  decoration  may  predom¬ 
inate  one  season,  while  the  next  finds  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  Italian  or  Spanish  Renaissance.  These 
changes  make  new  demands  upon  the  buyer,  and  neces¬ 
sitate  a  great  versatility,  if  he  is  to  carry  on  successfully. 
'I'he  same  conditions  obtain 
in  buying  glassware,  uphol¬ 
stery,  etc.  The  new  genera¬ 
tion  has  changed.  Life  has 
become  more  rapid,  there  is 
the  enormous  increase  in 
travel,  there  is  the  automo¬ 
bile  which  has  simply  anni¬ 
hilated  distance,  there  is  the 
ever  increasing  travel  abroad. 

Then  there  are  the  movies. 

Do  you  realize  what  the  mov¬ 
ies  have  done  for  your  con¬ 
sumers?  Do  you  realize  that 
your  average  customer  has 
probably  gone  to  the  movies 
every  other  night  for  the  last 
ten  years  ?  They  have  opened 
a  new  world  to  her.  She  has 
grown  familiar  with  fine  in¬ 
teriors  and  fine  clothes.  In 
the  movies  the  girl  who  is 
supiK)sed  to  earn  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  is  portrayed  on 
the  screen  perfectly,  in  fact 
ridiculously,  well  dressed  for 
her  part.  Everything  she 
wears  is  in  the  height  of 
fashion  and  in  perfect  taste.  Millions  upon  millions 
of  women  and  children  who  have  l)een  attending  the 
movies  for  years  have  unconsciously  become  discrim¬ 
inating.  Their  taste  has  develoi)ed.  They  have  sub¬ 
consciously  accpiired  a  thirst  for  something  finer. 

Must  Keep  Pace 

And  look  at  the  flapper  of  today, — (the  flapper 
meaning  the  girl  from  eighteen  to  forty).  Look  at 
her,  with  her  rouged  lips,  her  short  skirts,  her  cigar¬ 
ettes,  her  flippant  talk  and  her  eagerness  for  all  the 
joys  of  life.  Look  back  at  the  same  woman  twenty 
years  ago  with  her  long  hair,  her  staid  manners,  her 
(piiet  bearing,  her  intense  domesticity.  Think  how  our 
customer  has  changed!  You  wouldn’t  know  her!  But 
l(M)k  at  the  average  buyer, — the  man  who  buys  yard 
goods,  furniture,  upholstery,  handkerchiefs  and  shoes. 
lx)ok  at  him!  Has  he  changed?  He  may  be  a  very 
ccjmpetent  merchant,  an  excellent  department  manager, 
— a  wonderful  man  in  many  respects, — but  he  isn’t  a 
fashion  exjMfrt !  He  cannot  l)e.  We  have  no  right  to 
exi)ect  him  to  buy  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 


worth  of  the  nK)st  sensitive  merchandise  constantly  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  moods  and  varkitions  of  the  moment. 

Allow  me  to  Ik:  i)ersonal  for  a  moment.  It  so  hai)pens 
that  I  was  educated  in  Paris.  I  went  to  art  school  and 
made  fashion  my  study,  and  yet  I  found  when  1  be¬ 
came  a  buyer  that  I  had  to  have  a  woman  show  me 
the  intricacies  of  my  own  game.  Perhaps  the  cleverest 
thing  I  did  was  to  realize  my  own  limitations.  But  that 
saved  my  life.  I  learned  that  a  young  woman  with  the 
right  educational  background — one  who  has  a  fashion 
sense — could,  with  a  mere  two  years  of  practical  train¬ 
ing  make  better  selections  that  I  could,  in  spite  of  my 
fifteen  years  of  exi)erience,  my  art  education  and  all  my 
other  advantages.  You  ask  why?  Simply  because  she 
has  not  only  good  taste,  but 
the  feminine  point  of  tnew 
applied  to  feminine  needs. 

Times  indeed  have  changed. 
In  the  good  old  days  when  a 
man  l)ought  a  suit  of  clothes 
his  mother  or  wife  went  with 
him.  She  e.xamined  the  cloth, 
Ux)ked  at  it  in  the  light, 
asked  about  the  strength  of 
it  and  whether  they  had  a 
few  patches  in  case  the 
trousers  tore.  The  cut  was 
of  secondary  importance.  To¬ 
day  the  first  consideration  is 
style.  Suppose  it  doesn’t  last 
so  long !  Perhaps  that  is  even 
letter,  because  then  he  will 
always  he  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion. 

.4  Premium  on  Taste 

I  wish  to  emphasize  a  fact 
you  will  i^erhaps  like  to  re¬ 
member.  The  difference  he- 
tzveen  the  discriminating 
taste  of  our  customers  and 
that  of  our  buyers'  is  c.r- 

pressed  in  nutrkdoznts. 

Our  need  then  is  obvious.  What  we  must  have  is  a 
buying  staff  equipped  with  good  taste  and  fashion  in¬ 
stinct.  Now  who  has  good  taste?  Everybody!  Did 
you  ever  know  a  woman  who  didn’t  claim  to  have  good 
taste?  And  men  have  the  same  feeling  about  itl  It  is 
almost  like  a  sense  of  humor.  We  know  there  are 
people  who  have  no  sense  of  humor,  but  ask  any  man 
you  know  and  he  will  unhesitatingly  tell  you  that  he 
has  one.  Indeed,  he  will  feel  insulted  if  you  but  suggest 
that  he  lacks  that  particular  quality  in  his  makeup.  It 
is  the  same  with  taste  and  fashion  instinct.  Every  man 
and  w^oman  claims  to  have  it. 

Even  though  a  man  may  have  Ixjught  diamonds  for 
his  wife  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  he  will  continue  to 
consult  an  expert  l)ecause  diamonds  are  expensive.  Ihit 
the  very  same  man  will  be  reckless  with  the  money  of 
his  firm,  since  he  is  willing  to  buy  style  merchandise 
when  he  is  not  e(|uipj)ed  for  the  task.  I  do  not  want 
to  blacken  the  character  of  the  average  yard  goods, 
upholstery  or  shoe  buyer,  hut  these  are  homely  truths 
that  are  rarely  appreciated. 


are  the  chief  baro- 
iVJ.  meter  of  your  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  merchandise,  Mr. 
Mayer  zmtes  in  this  fine  exposition  of 
the  nezv  merchandising  problems  zvhich 
have  been  created  by  the  consumer’s 
rapidly  groiving  knoivledge  of  style.  He 
points  out  further  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  discriminating  taste  of  your 
customers  and  that  of  your  buyers  is 
expressed  in  tnarkdowns  and  suggests 
how  retailers  can  set  about  reconciling 
those  differences. 

This  article  is  based  on  an  address  by 
Mr.  Mayer  before  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Merchandise  Mamgers’  Group  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  hacked  by  a  long  and  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  buying  and  merchan¬ 
dising.  Our  members  will  fitui  in  it 
fnany  practical  ideas  for  improving  their 
methods. 
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Mrs.  Edna  Chase,  editor  of  Vogue,  delivered  an 
address  before  the  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dr>’  Goods  Association  last  season,  and  she  said  one 
thing  which  I  would  like  you  to  remember.  She  said 
that  good  taste  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  a  matter 
of  knowledge.  You  will  find  that  buyers  argue  if  you 
bring  in  an  exf>ert  to  tell  them  that  the  design,  pattern 
or  color  scheme  of  a  certain  article  is  not  in  good  taste. 
Finally,  driven  into  a  corner,  they  will  say:  "Oh  well, 
after  all,  Mr.  Blank,  taste,  you  know,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion."  That  is  always  the  excuse  of  a  man  who 
doesn’t  possess  taste.  Good  taste  is  a  matter  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  not  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mistakes  of  Men 

In  the  purchasing  of  yard  goods,  particularly  silks, 
woolens  and  cottons,  the  problem  of  discrimination  in 
buying  is  more  difficult  because  these  goods  are  bought 
chiefly  by  men.  However,  the  problem  is  more  or  less 
the  same  in  any  other  style  department.  The  difference 
between  a  ready-to-wear  department  and  a  yard  goods 
department  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  ready-to-wear 
departments  have  always  been  treated  more  or  less  as 
pure  style  departments ;  furthermore,  they  are  generally 
conducted  by  women,  whereas  yard  goods  departments 
have  been  considered  staple  departments  and  managed 
by  men.  They  have  entirely  lacked  the  feminine  point 
of  view  in  their  buying  and  management. 

Let  us  cite  an  example.  The  buyer  is  told  by  a  silk 
manufacturer  that  of  twenty  designs  of  one  line  twelve 
are  good  sellers.  Supposing  that  is  true,  and  the  buyer 
orders  a  piece  of  each.  You  will  usually  find  that  of 
twelve  designs  two  are  extremely  good,  three  good, 
a  few  medicKre,  and  several  very  poor.  And  the  buyer 
purchases  one  piece  of  each!  That  is  the  way  most 
buying  is  done.  In  a  half  day  the  two  good  colors  are 
sold.  The  next  customer  asks  for  the  new  Green.  She 
is  told  that  it  is  out  of  stock  and  it  will  take  three  weeks 
to  get  it.  Here  we  have  an  hnnsible  markdown, — a  won¬ 
derful  article  minus  the  two  good  colors.  That  buyer 
should  have  been  told  to  buy  eight  pieces  of  each  of 
the  good  colors.  Then  you  would  see  your  profit,  and 
the  decrease  in  Markdowns. 

Take  any  department  where  there  is  too  much  stock. 
A  great  deal  of  it  consists  of  mediocre  merchandise,  not 
bad  enough  to  mark  down  right  away,  not  good  enough 
to  sell,  which  remains  on  the  shelves  leading  a  quiet  un¬ 
eventful  life. 

What  is  accomplished  by  buying  a  silk  or  w’oolen 
article  for  three  dollars  which  is  worth  four,  if  the 
designs  and  the  colors  are  bad? 

The  Ounce  of  Prevention 

Last  winter  many'  silk  buyers  bought  large  quantities 
of  prints.  When  the  prices  began  to  drop,  in  February, 
naturally  they  had  on  hand  a  lot  of  prints  which  they 
were  forced  to  reduce.  Why  didn’t  anyone  tell  them 
that  “loud"  prints  were  not  going  to  be  in  demand  by 
discriminating  pjeople?  I  know  stores  which  employed 
people  to  give  this  information,  to  tell  buyers  what  was 
what,  as  to  color,  design,  taste  and  fashion.  The  efforts 
of  the  merchandise  man  are  of  no  use  after  the  buyer 
has  purchased  a  half  season’s  supply  of  merchandise 
which  doesn't  move.  After  the  harm  has  Ijeen  done,  of 


what  use  is  all  his  knowledge?  All  he  can  do  at  that 

pHjint  is  to  give  the  buyer  h - ,  tell  him  to  reduce, 

take  markdowns,  or  he  can  get  another  buyer,  but 
the  chances  are  that  the  new  one  will  use  about  the 
same  methods. 

Why  are  we  willing  to  employ  worn  out  methods  in 
merchandising  when  in  other  fields  we  apply  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  modern  science?  In  matters  of  public  health 
we  use  prophylactic  measures  continually.  For  instance, 
the  devastating  scourge  of  smallpox  has  been  practically 
eliminated  by  the  use  of  vaccine;  malaria  has  been 
wiped  out  of  the  Canal  Zone  by  the  elimination  of  the 
mosquito — we  could  cite  innumerable  example  of  pro¬ 
phylaxis  in  other  fields.  The  merchandise  man  has  not 
yet  availed  himself  of  the  prophylactic  measures  which 
are  at  his  disposal. 

Have  you  bought  your  woolens  for  next  season? 
Do  you  know  if  woolens  are  going  to  be  good?  Who 
knows?  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  have  given  fairly 
good  orders  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  your  stores, 
and  yet  many  of  us  do  not  know.  The  manufacturer 
does  not  know  half  of  the  time, — most  of  the  time! 

All  the  silk  houses  last  winter  produced  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  printed  silks  and  suffered  one  of  the  greatest 
disappointments  the  industry  has  ever  known.  It  could 
have  been  avoided. 

A  Partial  Solution 

How  to  solve  the  problem, — that  is  the  last  chapter 
of  my  speech.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  guarantee  the  solution.  I  can  only  tell  you  an 
obvious  solution,  such  as  using  women  buyers.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  solution.  I  believe 
women  are  not  always  successful  in  handling  depart¬ 
ments  of  that  particular  kind.  They  may  be  some  day, 
but  they  are  not  now.  We  have  tried  to  train  women 
in  these  departments  but  we  were  not  very  successful. 
They  do  not  like  to  handle  heavy  merchandise, — and 
ready  made  buyers  do  not  exist ! 

Of  course  we  could  say :  "Let  us  give  our  men  buyers 
a  better  educational  background.”  That  is  the  thing  we 
will  have  to  do  in  the  future.  When  you  put  the  next 
youngster  in  your  silk  or  woolen  department  to  make 
a  buyer  of  him,  be  sure  that  you  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  his  artistic  appreciation.  Teach  him 
color  and  design.  Then  you  will  have  a  buyer. 

The  most  promising  and  successful  solution  we  have 
found  at  R.  H.  Macy  it  Company  for  the  last  three  years 
is  to  add  to  the  buyer’s  staff  a  woman,  who  has  not 
only  the  feminine  viewpoint,  but  in  addition  to  an  ade¬ 
quate  educational  background,  good  taste  and  a  flair 
for  fashion.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  your  buyer  that  he  ought  to  have  some¬ 
one  help  him  select  his  merchandise.  The  buyer  who  has 
Ijeen  accustomed  to  go  to  New  York,  or  down-town,  if 
he  is  in  New  York,  smoke  a  cigar  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  tell  a  few  stories,  etc.,  will  not  be  pleased  with 
the  prosjject  of  being  accompanied  every  step  of  the 
way  in  his  buying  office,  in  his  trips  down-town,  to 
New  York,  or  Europe.  He  will  regard  it  as  an  in¬ 
fringement  ujxjn  his  lil)erty.  He  will  say  that  he  knows 
his  business  and  you  must  look  for  another  buyer  if  he 
is  not  good  enough.  Of  course,  everything  is  all  right 
if  you  find  a  buver  of  great  ability — a  really  big  man — 
{Continued  on  page  25) 
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The  Store-Wide  Sale — A  Benefit 

The  Merchant  Can  Profit  Substantially  from  Staging  Big 
Selling  Events  Which  Are  Properly  Planned  and  Managed 

Address  by  D.  H.  Eldredge,  George  Wyman  &  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


There  are  real  benefits  to  be  derived  from  Store- 
Wide  Sales.  These  benefits  are  easily  recognized 
and  tangible.  Though,  like  all  good  things,  it  re¬ 
quires  work  to  gather  profitable  returns. 

In  order  that  we  start  with  the  same  idea  in  mind, 

I  wish  to  give  my  definitions  for  the  Store-Wide  Sale 
I  wish  to  champion. 

“A  Store-Wide  Sale  is  the 
selling  of  under-priced  mer¬ 
chandise  from  every  depart¬ 
ment  or  section  of  the  store.” 

I  would  like  to  narrow  this 
definition  a  bit  further  to  in¬ 
clude  that  this  under-priced 
merchandise  be  special  j)ur- 
chases  of  new  merchandise 
offered  for  a  limited  time  be¬ 
low  the  price  asked  l)efore  or 
after  the  event.  Again  these 
sj)ecial  purchases  should  be 
Ixjught  to  fit  the  store’s  cus¬ 
tomers  and  not  job  lot  buys 
just  for  the  sake  of  price 
offering. 

Benefits  of  Sales 

These  limitations  are  not 
as  strict  as  they  might  seem, 
l)ecause  after  all  they  should 
govern  any  sale  whether  it 
f)e  small  or  a  store-wide 
event.  Furthermore,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  discuss¬ 
ing  only  properly  planned 
and  executed  sales,  because 
only  by  such  are  stores  bene¬ 
fited,  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  condemn  any  event  which 
did  not  have  the  chance  to 
prove  its  value. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  a 
properly  planned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  Store  -  Wide  Sale  ? 

First,  you  are  putting  your  entire  store  before  the  entire 
community  as  an  active  and  important  force  in  the 
distribution  of  merchandise.  Second,  you  establish 
enthusiastic  team  work  of  all  store  forces,  and  lastly 
your  store’s  profits  are  increased  as  the  result  of  com¬ 
munity  response  and  enthusiastic  selling.  Once  again, 
your  entire  store  brought  effectively  to  the  attention  of 
your  community,  followed  by  the  support  of  an  enthus¬ 
iastic  organization,  cannot  help  but  increase  the  profits 
of  that  store. 

There  are  many  ways  of  putting  your  store  before 
your  buying  public,  but  what  better  way,  or  rather. 


what  way  does  the  buying  public  understand  better  than 
through  the  promotion  of  wanted  merchandise  at  a 
saving?  Everyone  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  buy 
what  they  want  at  a  less  price  than  they  had  expected 
to  pay  for  it.  The  news  of  such  values  is  worth  telling 
about  and  worthwhile  reading  from  the  buying  public’s 
viewpoint.  Through  what 
better  or  more  sympathetic 
contact  could  a  store  reach  its 
public  ?  And  how  much 
stronger  is  such  a  story  when 
it  comes  as  a  chorus  from  the 
whole  store,  for  the  store  has 
a  much  greater  opportunity  to 
reach  the  greater  percentage 
of  its  buying  public  with  a 
chorus  of  specials  than  with 
one  or  two. 

Pass  On  Savings 

A  store  really  owes  to  its 
customers  the  advantages  that 
it  can  take,  or  can  make,  in 
market  conditions.  Unless  a 
stores  does  this  it  is  apt  to 
lose  its  customers  to  those 
who  do  give  their  customers 
market  advantages.  And 
what  better  way  to  present 
these  than  as  a  united  chorus 
from  the  entire  store? 

I  know  a  Store-Wide  Sale 
may  be  made  so  successful 
that  many  new  customers 
have  become  permanent  cus¬ 
tomers,  lost  customers  have 
returned  to  be  regular  cus¬ 
tomers,  besides  giving  regular 
customers  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  mer¬ 
its  of  your  store. 

A  store  organization  is 
l)enefited  by  a  Store-Wide 
Sale.  The  very  story  you  put  before  your  community 
with  its  merchandise  values  should  catch  the  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  of  every  clerk  in  your  organization.  Sales¬ 
people  like  action.  Dull  days  are  sluggish  days  and 
full  of  frowns — busy  days  are  active  days  and  full  of 
smiles.  A  sales  girl  likes  to  have  a  big  book  whether 
she  is  working  on  commission  or  not.  A  Store-Wide 
Sale  should  fill  your  store  with  smiles.  Active  selling, 
happy  store  people  and  good  Store-Wide  Sales  values 
will  do  this. 

It  is  easy  to  buid  team  work,  store-wide  team  work, 
between  departments  during  a  store-wide  event,  and 


J~\ELEGATES  to  the  Convention  of 
1  y  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at 
Chicago  late  last  month  evidenced 
intense  interest  in  the  presentation  of  the 
cases  for  and  against  the  Store-Wide 
Sale  which  appear  on  this  and  following 
pages.  After  Mr.  Eldredge  and  Mr. 
Schonfarber  had  spoken  there  teas  a 
spirited  discussion  on  the  floor. 

There  is  stimulating  material  in  every 
paragraph  of  these  addresses.  The  Store- 
li’ide  Sale,  and  big  sales  in  general,  have 
been  the  subject  of  controi'crsy  among 
retailers  for  a  long  time.  The  trend  of 
thought  among  advertising  men  at  the 
Convention  seemed  to  be  tonard  moder¬ 
ation  in  this  field.  Despite  this,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  fact  that  great  numbers  of  stores 
are  still  conducting  these  ez’cnts  in  the 
most  spirited  fashion. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  Convention  will  contain  the 
discussion  zchich  follozved  the  tzco  ad¬ 
dresses  reproduced  herezvith.  Any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association  zvho  zvants  to  read 
the  complete  session  and  the  other  inter¬ 
esting  talks  at  the  Convention  may  secure 
the  Proceedings  by  sending  his  order  to 
Headquarters  at  once.  The  price  is 
$3.75.  Orders  must  be  forzvarded  im¬ 
mediately. 
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notliins  helps  a  store  so  much  as  co-operation  between 
Departments.  Buyers  and  advertising  force  can  en¬ 
thuse  toj^ether  ov’er  the  rij^ht  kind  of  a  Store-W’ide 
Sale,  and  they  will  do  this  in  spite  of  ancient 
prejudices. 

Advertising  More  Effective 

And  then  the  store  profit.  A  properly  planned  and 
executed  Store- W  ide  Sale  will  increase  the  volume  of 
total  sales  without  material  effect  on  regular  business 
preceding  and  following  the  event.  Besides  the  usually 
concede<l  fact  that  increased  volume  reduces  overhead 
exi)ense  j^ercentages,  the  Store-W'ide  Sale  gives  added 
oi)portunity  for  expense  saving  in  advertising  hills.  A 
column  inch  of  space  in  a  store-wide  event  is  equal 
to  two  to  ft)ur  times  that  space  in  an  individual  event. 
In  the  very  force  of  a  chorus  of  bargains,  one  item 
gives  strength  to  the  other. 

Average  mark-up  j>ercentages  do  not  need  to  suffer 
if  merchandise  is  bought  specially  for  the  sale.  Our 
figures  lead  us  to  believe  that  fifty  to  seventy-five  per¬ 
cent.  according  to  the  time  of  year,  of  sales  comes 
from  regular  merchandise  at  regular  prices  sold  during 


store-wide  events.  Of  this  regular  merchandise  sold, 
fully  half  of  it  ccmies  from  activity  aroused  by  the 
sale  through  special  purcha.ses.  W'^ith  an  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales,  decreased  expenses  and  a  nearly  main¬ 
tained  mark-up,  a  store’s  net  profit  for  a  sale  should 
l)e  greater  than  on  regular  days. 

This  brief  may  sound  too  idealistic  to  he  true.  I 
know  that  we  all  have  our  ideals  for  a  successful  .sale. 
I  have  had  mine.  Sometimes  we  do  not  achieve  the 
results  we  have  planned  and  we  lose  confidence  in  sales. 
I  have  been  there  too,  hut  on  at  least  one  event  our 
store  hegati  early  enough  and  made  our  plans  so  care¬ 
fully  and  weighed  our  bargains  so  thoroughly,  and 
steered  a  course  to  avoid  all  visible  pitfalls,  that  our 
ideal  Store-W’ide  Sale  became  a  reality,  and  we  know 
we  l)enefited  by  increased  customer  good-will,  by  in¬ 
creased  store  sjnrit  and  increased  net  profits. 

Yes.  there  are  benefits  in  Store- W  ide  Sale.s — benefits 
any  one  may  have  who  works  for  them.  That  there 
are  many  barriers  to  a  successful  sale  need  only  con¬ 
cern  us  insofar  as  we  recognize  and  avoid  them,  as 
the  benefits  of  Store-W  ide  Sales  are  great  and  profit¬ 
able  to  those  who  seek  them  knowingly. 


The  Store- Wide  Sale — The  Case  Against  It 

Address  by  Gordon  Schonfarber,  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


W':-  MUST  first  differentiate  between  the  occasional, 
long-established  annual  or  semi-annual  sale  of  a 
reputable  store  and  the  picture  commonly  conjured  up 
in  our  minds  by  the  term“Store-W’ide  Sale"  with  the 
bargain  appeal  as  the  motif,  and  as  commonly  prac¬ 
ticed  by  many  stores,  i)articularly  of  so-called  “popular” 
or  “bargain”  types.  This  latter  is  the  most  familiar 
and  most  generally  condemned  by  the  advertising  craft. 

The  former  type  have  their  place  and  uses.  As  the 
brokers  say.  “when,  as  and  if”  intelligently  conceived, 
carefully  timed,  honestly  merchandised  and  logically 
advertised,  we  bring  no  indictment  against  them.  But 
the  same  criticisms,  in  modified  form,  may  be  levelled 
at  them  as  at  the  i)ernicious,  frequent,  frantically  hys¬ 
terical  sales  labelled  under  every  variety  of  hotsy-totsy 
name — illogically,  poorly  timed,  hastily  marshaled, 
often  more  than  half  baked.  However  exceptions  may 
prove  the  rule,  in  the  case  of  a  long-continued,  reput¬ 
able  anniversary  sale,  for  instance,  the  exception  is  an 
exception — and  the  rule  stands. 

Where  Danger  Lies 

It  is  said  that  the  test  of  a  theory  is  whether  it 
works.  The  Store- W^ide  Sale  certainly  works  in  certain 
cases — it  is  a  reality  with  which  you  cannot  argue,  but 
the  point  is  that  nothing  is  an  unmixed  blessing  nor 
wholly  evil,  and  the  very  ease  with  which  it  often 
works  may  be  the  most  dangerous  thing  about  it.  For 
an  annual  anniversary  or  clearance  event,  or  for  the 
specialty  shop,  or  the  store  with  a  jaded  staff  spirit, 
or  that  must  pile  up  quick  volume,  or  that  is  little 
known  or  wants  to  “get  on  the  map.”  or  that  needs 
a  hypodermic  to  keep  it  going  over  a  bit  of  thin  finan¬ 
cial  ice,  or  for  a  period  of  pronounced  depression  in 
consumer  buying,  the  Store- Wide  Sale  may  perhaps  not 


only  be  justifiable,  but  a  valuable  reserve  tool  in 
every  ])romotion  man’s  kit. 

The  Store-W’ide  Sale  has  an  undeniable  psychological 
appeal  and  definite  reflex  on  the  store  organization. 
But  mass  appeal  is  along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
It  is  not  a  powerful  appeal  either,  ranking,  I  believe, 
fourteenth  in  laboratory  tests  made  by  professors  of 
psychology.  Neither  is  it  a  constructive  appeal.  Para¬ 
doxically,  its  very  strength  is  its  weakness.  The  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  done  is  its  great  danger.  And 
like  any  keen-edged  tool,  used  often,  it  has  become 
worn  and  bluntetl.  It  no  longer  cuts  with  maximum 
efficiency  in  fair  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  hand 
that  guides  it. 

Public  interest  in  the  Store-W’ide  Sale  can  no  longer 
be  sustained  for  a  long  {period.  And  running  it  for  a 
short  period  is  as  costly  as  getting  up  a  full  head  of 
steam  in  a  locomotive  for  a  short  run,  and  then 
shunting  the  train  back  from  the  express  to  the  local 
track — and,  all  too  often,  to  a  siding.  Like  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  steamboat,  it  sometimes  fails  to  reach  the 
dock  l)ecause  too  much  steam  goes  out  the  whistle  valve. 

But  we  shall  argue  the  frequent,  common  or  garden 
variety  of  Store-W'^ide  Sale  as  a  detriment  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  sizeable,  going,  reputable  dry-goods 
and  department  store  business,  with  an  established 
clientele, — which  is  the  kind  that  most  of  us  represent 
and  are  interested  in. 

W’hat  are  the  counts  against  the  Store-W’ide  Sale  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  of  Good  Merchandising  and  Advertis¬ 
ing?  Viewed  from  the  inside, — 

1.  It  Is  Illogical  from  a  Style,  Seasonal  and  Profit 
Standpoint. 

(a)  If  held  at  height  of  the  season,  when  response 
is  easiest  to  underwrite,  and  assuming  that  honest  price 
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concessions  are  given,  it  lowers  the  percentage  of 
profit  on  business,  part  of  which  at  least,  should  easily 
be  secured  at  regular  full  prices  by  legitimate  depart¬ 
mental  promotions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  held  out  of  season,  to  bolster 
up  volume  at  a  dull  jjeriod,  the  promotion  costs  are 
liable  to  become  excessive  in  proportion  to  response — 
and  especially,  since  all  the  eggs  are  in  one  basket,  a 
run  of  bad  weather  or  some  other  unfavorable  break 
is  liable  to  spell  disaster. 

(b)  Departmental  seasons  do  not  naturally  coin¬ 
cide;  market  conditions  and  purchasing  opportunities 
are  never  identical  in  all  lines ;  neither  is  public  demand. 
The  millinery  season  is  past  its  peak  and  into  the  clean¬ 
up  period  when  the  handkerchief  market  is  getting 
increasingly  active  with  holiday  trade;  furniture  sea¬ 
sons  do  not  align  with  handbags  and  lingerie. 

Hence,  to  be  entirely  truthful,  the  central  theme  and 
advertising  for  a  store-wide  event  must  be  restrained 
to  accord  with  the  weakest  offering — or,  if  made 
strong  enough  to  adequately  present  the  best  items 
forcefully,  is  liable  to  be  deceptive  and  cause  public 
dissatisfaction  with  the  less  spectacular  offerings. 

Because  of  congestion  and  demands  for  space,  good 
items  (good  from  the  buying  public’s  point-of-view) 
are  liable  to  seem  unimportant  and  get  slighted  because 
over-awed  by  presentation  alongside  the  bigger  money- 
getters  (important  from  the  store’s  point-of-view). 
Like  socialism,  it  often  pulls  the  strong  down  to  the 
size,  appearance,  the  level  of  the  weak.  It  makes  just 
space  assignments  on  merit  doubly  difficult  for  the 
advertising  manager.  It  hurts  rather  than  helps  the 
small  department  especially  in  this  respect.  And  even 
if  all  items  are  given  the  space  they  deserve,  excessive 
expenditures  too  often  result,  an  outpouring  of 
multi-page  advertisements  appears,  unhealthy  com¬ 
petition  in  prodigal  publicity  is  set  up,  newspapers 
profit  more  than  the  store,  reader-appetite  is  dulled  and 
consumer-suspicion  of  the  genuineness  of  it  all  begins 
to  undermine  store  reputation. 

Demoralizes  Buyers 

2.  The  Store-Wide  Sale  Tends  to  Demoralise  the 

Morale  of  Store  Buyers  and  Executives. 

It  teaches  buyers  to  rely  less  on  their  own  ingenuity 
in  developing  promotions'  logically,  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
sumer  demand  on  one  hand  and  market  opportunities 
on  the  other.  It  naturally  causes  them  to  depend  upon 
someone  else  in  the  organization  to  create  the  occasion, 
to  secure  and  contribute  their  quota  of  “specials,”  then 
to  sit  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief  until  the  next  pressure 
comes.  This  throws  too  much  of  the  burden  of  selling 
onto  what  I  call  "forced  draft”  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  methods.  It  temix>rarily  takes  real  department 
management  out  of  their  hands — puts  them  hack  from 
the  dignity  of  department  managers  to  that  of  mere 
procurers  of  merchandise,  stultifying  their  initiative. 
It  encourages  them  to  bluff  or  fake  items  up  to  the 
management's  demands  for  “sales  specials  from  every 
department,”  when  they  cannot  actually  secure  real 
specials. 

3.  The  Store-li’ide  Sale  is  Economically  Unsound. 

The  annual  volume  of  business  to  be  had  from  a  com¬ 
munity  or  trading  area  is  determined  largely  by  forces 


outside  the  store’s  control.  A  well-conducted  store, 
filling  a  definite  niche  in  the  community,  and  catering 
ably  to  a  well-defined  clientele,  will  get  its  reasonable 
normal  business  without  the  hullabaloo  of  frequent 
store-wide  sales,  based  upon  the  price  appeal.  Is  it  not 
then  more  sensible  to  devote  money  and  ambition  and 
energy  beyond  the  norm  to  the  wetting  of  appetites 
for  one’s  goods,  the  stimulating  of  new  needs  and  de¬ 
sires  in  one’s  own  clientele — in  a  word,  to  actually  in¬ 
creasing  consumption — rather  than  in  crowding  and 
cramming  the  business  into  brief  peaks  of  activity,  with 
valleys  liefore  and  after. 

Or  one  might  even  include  lower  everyday  price 
ranges  in  the  regular  program  in  order  to  tap  an 
additional  vein  or  strata  of  business  at  a  lower  level 
— rather  than  to  depreciate  the  entire  tone  of  the  whole 
institution  by  frequent  and  obviously  artificial  Store- 
Wide  Sales  that  will  ultimately  drive  away  the  better 
trade. 

Effects  on  Merchandising  and  Service 

4.  The  Store-Wide  Sales  Makes  for  Unhealthy  Mer¬ 

chandising. 

Modern  merchandising  practice  puts  specialization 
high  up  on  the  roster  of  virtues.  Specialization  on 
sjjecific  lines  of  goods,  restriction  of  stocks  to  definite 
price  ranges  on  which  to  build  reputation,  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  well-rounded  stocks  of  a  well-kept  store,  are  all 
made  infinitely  more  difficult,  if  not  imixtssible,  in  the 
store  that  is  really  merchandising  for  repeated  Store- 
Wide  Sales.  You  cannot  run  two  kinds  of  business 
efficiently  at  the  same  time.  And  even  if  we  concede 
a  point  that  is  doubtful  in  the  long  run, — namely,  that 
such  sales  help  turnover — then  concession  must  also 
be  made  to  the  only  too  clearly  demonstrated  fact  that 
they  also  help  left-overs  and  clog  stocks  with  odds-and- 
ends  of  jobs. 

Besides  causing  markdowns  in  this  way,  the  Store- 
Wide  Sales  forces  additional  needless  markdowns  that 
unsettle  local  markets  in  certain  lines,  because  often 
the  department  may  not  be  “open  to  buy”  when  sales 
specials  are  demanded  of  it. 

5.  The  Store-Wide  Sale  Depreciates  Sendee  to  the 

Public. 

The  very  success  of  the  Store-Wide  Sale  here  argues 
against  it.  Beyond  a  reasonable  point,  of  course,  ever\’ 
added  dollar’s  worth  of  business  that  comes  across  the 
counter,  all  at  once,  in  a  peak  period,  complicates  mat¬ 
ters,  increases  costs  and  lowers  space — there  being 
obvious  limits  to  what  any  human  organization  can 
handle.  From  rushed  salespeople  to  harried  alteration 
rooms,  from  delivery  department  to  adjustment  bur¬ 
eau, — oh.  especially  the  adjustment  bureau — complica¬ 
tions  and  costs  increase.  Put  on  extra  people  and  your 
difficulties  and  customer-disappointments  multiply, 
however  much  costly  training  you  give.  Increase  the 
staff  to  take  care  of  frequent  peaks  and  up  go  e.xpense 
ratios  again. 

eakens  Public  Confidence 

6.  The  Store-Wide  Sale  Educates  the  Public  Wrong¬ 

fully  and  Hurts  the  Reputation  of  the  Entire 

Retail  Craft. 

It  teaches  women  to  wait  for  sales  and  increases  the 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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A  Place  for  System  Engineers  in  Larger  Stores 

Would  Hold  Him  Responsible  for  the  Creation  of  Proper 
Methods  for  Entire  Store  and  for  Making  Them  Function 
By  Joseph  M.  Meyers,  Kaufmann's — The  Big  Store,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IRRESPECTIVE  of  the  terminology  used,  every 
department  store  consists  of  two  main  divisions — 
one  being  merchandise  and  the  other — service. 

The  requirements  of  both,  are  not  usually  mastered 
by  one  person.  The  service  or  operating  systems  are 
the  problem  of  the  store  manager,  who,  because  he  is 
generally  burdened  by  many  other  duties,  takes  the  line 
of  least  resistance  and  throws  together  methods  which 
have  not  been  carefully  planned  and  dire  results  are 
inevitable. 

Systems  required  by  the  merchandise  branch  are 
usually  designed  by  the  Controller.  While  he  may  be 
expert  in  office  procedure,  he  may  be  entirely  unfamil¬ 
iar' with  operating  methods  becau.se  of  his  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  store  proper. 

The  System  Man’s  Job 

In  this  age  of  specialization,  it  appears  to  be  more 
advisable  to  have  in  the  organization  a  person  whose 
duty  it  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  creation  of  proper 
methods  for  the  entire  institution.  He  not  only  creates 
the  methods  and  installs  them,  but  follows  up  to  see 
that  they  function  properly. 

In  making  systems  for  a  department  store,  the  sys¬ 
tems  man  visualizes  three  things:' Functions,  which 
means  zvhat  to  do;  Method,  which  means  how  to  do  it; 
and  Equipment,  which  means  what  to  do  it  with. 

In  creating  a  System,  one  of  the  essential  things 
to  consider  is  how  the  new  link  will  fit  with  those 
already  in  the  chain.  If  a  weak  link,  the  entire  chain 
may  be  weakened. 

The  first  thing  the  systems  man  must  determine  is 
the  necessity  for  the  system.  There  must  be  a  real 
need  or  it  should  not  be  created. 

If  a  necessity,  he  must  clearly  define  the  purpose  of 
the  system.  Why  is  it  necessary  ?  \\ffiat  is  it  intended  to 
accomplish  ? 

Having  determined  that  it  is  necessary  and  has  for 
its  purpose  some  definite  and  worthwhile  object,  the 
next  step  is  the  creation  of  the  forms  required. 

In  creating  forms,  the  systems  man  considers  a  size 
which  may  be  made  without  waste  and  which  may  be 
filed  in  standard  equipment.  He  will  draft  the  form  so 
that  the  one  who  uses  it  will  write  only  essential  in¬ 
formation  upon  it. 

In  considering  equipment  he  will  consider  simplicity 
of  construction,  standardization  with  other  units  and 
flexibility  to  provide  expansion. 

Devising  the  Routine 

The  systems  man  must  now  decide  where  the  form 
is  to  be  kept.  If  the  form  is  one  which  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  money,  he  orders  it  sent  to  the  Supply 
Room,  where  it  is  subject  to  call  on  requisition.  If  it 
has  a  monetary  value,  he  will  send  the  supply  to  the 
Auditor  who  will  set  up  controls  which  will  insure 
the  legitimacy  of  its  use. 


He  will  then  write  a  routine,  reciting  in  minute  de¬ 
tail  the  purpose  of  the  system,  the  form  used,  where  it 
is  kept,  when  and  under  what  circumstances  it  is  to  be 
issued  and  who  uses  it.  If  the  form  passes  through 
several  stages  before  finding  its  way  to  the  Auditor 
or  Statistician,  the  routine  will  explain  the  progress 
of  the  form  through  the  process. 

The  systems  man  will  provide  every  routine  with  a 
method  of  follow-up  to  insure  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  system. 

To  his  office  will  be  sent  any  irregularity,  any  fall- 
down,  so  that  he  may  take  the  necessary  steps  to  re¬ 
move  the  obstacle  if  one  exists  or  correct  the  employees 
who  are  not  administering  the  system  as  outlined.  When 
the  systems  man  cannot  determine  how  well  the  method 
is  functioning  from  reports  sent  to  his  office,  he  fol¬ 
lows  up  by  taking  the  routine  at  frequent  intervals 
and  checking  to  see  that  it  does  function. 

Supervision  and  Control 

All  systems  must  be  supervised  by  the  heads  in  the 
departments  where  they  are  used  and  applied.  When  a 
system  is  modified  to  meet  a  new  condition,  everyone 
interested  is  notified  in  writing. 

No  department  store  can  survive  if  not  under  proper 
control.  Simple,  workable  systems  are  the  control  lev¬ 
ers  which,  when  properly  handled,  will  insure  smooth 
sailing. 

The  systems  man  in  designing  systems  will  build  the 
method  so  that  it  will  permit  the  accumulating  of  data 
on  each  particular  subject.  Careful  study  of  the  data 
will  soon  determine  just  how  efficient  the  particular 
system  is. 

The  heads  of  the  store  know  they  must  tolerate  a 
certain  number  of  errors.  If  the  systems  and  their  appli¬ 
cations  are  such  as  to  keep  these  errors  down  to  a  nor¬ 
mal  minimum,  the  systems  man  is.  not  only  helping  con¬ 
trol  the  store  by  proper  methods,  but  he  is  aiding  the 
operating  heads  to  give  better  service  through  better 
methods. 

The  systems  man  aims  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
results  at  the  least  possible  expense  and  he  never  does 
the  maximum  to  prevent  the  minimum. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

Import  Managers’  Group,  Sectional  Meetings  in 
several  cities,  November  11,  1926. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  16th  Annual 
Convention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  February 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  1927. 

Retail  Delivery  Association,  11th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill.,  April  26,  27,  28, 
29,  1927. 

Store  Managers’  Division,  4th  Annual  Convention, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  10,  11,  12,  13,  1927. 
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Building  a  City’s  Retail  Business 

The  Cooperation  of  News})apers  Can  Be  Enlisted  by  Local 
Groups  of  Stores  to  Disseminate  Merchandising  Knowledge 

By  Trent  D.  Sickles,  Manager,  Retail  Merchants  Association.  Coluinhus.  O. 


The  daily  press  has  much  in  common  with 
the  retailer,  entirely  aside  from  the  advertising  re¬ 
lationship.  W  hat  are  some  of  the  factors  which 
hind  them  together?  They  are  both  downtown — cen¬ 
trally  located,  and  therefore  heavily  interested  in  prop¬ 
erty  values.  To  build,  as  well  as  to  protect  that  value, 
is  their  common  aim.  The 
newspai>er  presents  the  edited 
news  of  the  day.  Etiually 
important  is  the  merchandise 
news.  One  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  told  me  his  circulation 
would  drop  75%  if  he  failed 
to  carry  the  advertising  of 
the  large  downtown  stores. 

When  such  papers  as  the 
New  York  Times  and  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  devote  as  much 
news  column  sjiace  as  they  do 
to  fashions,  useful  products, 
and  new  merchamlise  fea¬ 
tures,  we  have  a  right  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  genuine  news  does 
radiate  from  the  retail  life  of 
«  city — especially  when  ])re- 
sented  from  a  group  view- 
ix)int. 

Stores  Are  News 

There  are  many  city  edi¬ 
tors  who  have  not  as  yet  ac¬ 
cepted  this  viewpoint — but 
rightly  presented  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  you  will  have  a  favor¬ 
able  response  and  even  a 
direct  expression  of  appreci¬ 
ation  for  the  place  which  re¬ 
tailing  may  rightly  have  in 
the  columns  of  the  daily 
press. 

When  merchants  of  a  city  initiate  August  fur  sales, 
it  is  news  to  thousands  of  women — and  some  city  edi¬ 
tors  recognize  it  as  such.  Others  still  conceive  it  to  l)e 
“puhlicity,”  even  though  the  first  day’s  sales  will  draw 
twice  as  many  people  dowmtovvn  as  the  “oijener  of  the 
l)aseball  season.”  When  Septeml)er  first  comes,  and 
new  felts  take  the  place  of  old  straws,  there  will  l)e 
thousands  of  men  thinking  alK)ut  it — whereas  only  a 
few  hundred  attended  the  opera  or  prize  fight  the 
night  before. 

What  are  some  of  the  group  activities  which  retail¬ 
ers  have  developed  with  notable  success  in  imlividual 
communities  ? 

Take  again  the  August  fur  sales — responsible  as  they 
are  for  many  pages  of  additional  display  space  in  an 


otherwise  dull  season,  the  newspajHirs  have  a  most  logi¬ 
cal  reason  for  helping  to  cultivate  the  event  from  a 
merchandising  view’point. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  produeed  a  splendid  page 
announcement  of  the  August  fur  sales  over  the  ])a])er’s 
signature,  and  supplemented  the  group  action  of  the 
merchants  by  several  good 
news  stories.  The  ( )hio  State 
Journal  of  Columbus  gave  a 
•special  page  in  its  Sunday 
magazine  section  to  display  of 
nKxlels  in  the  new  fur  coats. 

It  was  accompanied  by  a  well 
written  style  story. 

Public  Interest 

It  is  not  uncommon  to 
bring  fifty  thousand  people 
downtown  in  a  single  evening 
to  a  fall  or  spring  oitening — 
when  all  windows  are  espec¬ 
ially  trimmed  to  present  the 
new  in  fall  or  spring  mer¬ 
chandise.  And  this  is  g(iod 
for  a  large  city,  although  it 
is  often  interpreted  to  be  a 
promotion  for  smaller  com¬ 
munities.  This  idea  can  l)e 
developed  with  particular 
effectiveness  in  introducing 
the  Christmas  season,  along 
about  November  30th.  It  will 
do  more  to  start  early  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  than  any  other 
single  factor  of  which  I 
know. 

On  Mother’s  Day,  just  as 
for  other  festive  occasions 
during  the  year,  there  can 
logically  be  arranged  a  com¬ 
munity  retail  program  that  will  lend  dignity  and  re¬ 
spect  to  the  particular  (Kcasion.  These  suggestions  do 
not  commercialize  a  sentiment.  They  offer  a  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  jjeople  who  have  that  sentiment. 

Last  year  quite  wide  recognition  was  given  to 
Mother’s  Day  by  many  of  America’s  leading  stores. 
One  store  .devoted  an  entire  l)age  to  desirable  gifts  for 
this  occasion,  while  many  of  the  more  exclusive  gift 
shops  used  their  space  to  announce  Mother’s  Day  gifts. 
Another  store  placed  neatly  sketched  cards  throughout 
their  house — each  containing  a  brief  Mother’s  Day 
verse  or  sentiment. 

One  city  had  a  beautifully  engraved  poster  prepared 
for  use  throughout  the  stores.  It  presented  an  artist’s 
interpretation  of  a  mother’s  jxjrtrait.  Neatly  sketched 


\T  EH’SPAPERS  hi  inaiiy  cities  luiz'c 
1.  V  zeritten  Mr.  Sickles  describing  their 
sympathy  zeitli  the  ideas  he  has  out¬ 
lined  in  the  accompanying  article.  It  is 
very  evident  from  these  letters  that  a  neze 
conception  of  the  possibilities  of  cooper¬ 
ation  betzeeen  the  daily  press  and  retail 
business  is  dazening.  The  old  antagonism 
of  the  press  against  anything  zi'hich  em- 
amited  from  stores  e.i'cept  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  changing  into  a  realiz¬ 
ation  that  there  is  nezes  in  merchandise 
and  merchandising. 

Mr.  Sickles  bases  his  recommendations 
upon  the  condition  that  merchants  act  as 
a  group  to  zein  the  greatest  benefits.  He 
emphasizes  also  the  necessity  for  planning 
and  e.recuting  this  promotion  zeork  very 
carefully  and  completely  rather  than  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  papers  to  do  it  for 
themselves. 

This  article  is  taken  from  an  address 
delivered  by  Sir.  Sickles  before  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Fall  Convention  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  held  late  in  September  at 
Chicago.  It  zoas  one  of  many  fine  con¬ 
tributions  to  better  retail  adz'ertising 
methods. 
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below  were  the  words :  “Have  you  Selected  Some  Use¬ 
ful,  Beautiful  Gift  In  Remembrance  of  Mother’s  Day?” 

Newspaper  Cooperation 

This  year  in  Columbus  the  newspapers  each  contrib¬ 
uted  a  series  of  Mother’s  Day  announcements  which 
fitted  in  with  the  general  program.  They  were  conserva¬ 
tive  in  expressing  the  tangible  sentiments  which  many 
mothers  enjoy  on  that  day.  These  announcements  were 
also  accompanied  by  several  news  stories. 

Father’s  Day  may  assume  a  significance  in  the  future 
which  it  has  not  had  in  the  past.  You  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  you  knew  the  number  of  people  who  want  to 
remember  Dad  with  some  well  chosen  token  on  the  day 
set  aside  to  honor  him.  One  father  told  me  just  after 
Father’s  Day  this  year  that  his  two  kiddies  had  each 
given  him  a  little  gift  on  that  day.  He  was  tickled  and 
so  were  the  kids.  One  department  store  manager  told 
me  that  sales  in  their  men’s  furnishing  department 
doubled  over  the  average  in  the  week  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  Father’s  Day.  This,  in  spite  of  only  small  group 
or  individual  effort  put  forth  in  that  direction.  If  re¬ 
tailers  aren’t  on  their  job  we  will  find  the  tobacco  people 
will  do  the  same  thing  the  fiorists  once  did  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Mother’s  Day. 

Better  kitchen  week,  home  beautiful  expositions,  and 
electrical  shows  are  typical  of  another  form  of  group 
promotion  which  educates  and  instructs  the  public  as  to 
the  beauties  of  a  home,  the  utilities  now  in  use  for 
lightening  household  tasks,  and  the  electrical  conveni¬ 
ences  which  add  to  our  leisure  hours.  As  we  create 
desire,  show  convenience,  and  present  the  Ijeautiful — 
in  that  proportion  do  we  widen  our  markets. 

Educational  Value 

In  New  Orleans,  Better  Kitchen  Week  is  put  on 
jointly  by  the  E.xtension  Division  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  merchants.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  the  practicality 
of  making  kitchen  duties  more  of  a  pleasure,  and  less 
of  a  drudgery.  N^ewspapers  joined  in  the  program  by 
bringing  wide  public  attention  to  the  event.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  of  electrical  genius  are  well  k  ■‘wn  to  you,  but  to 
the  average  American  home  they  a.  non-e.xistent.  The 
sooner  we  acquaint  the  consumin'  oublic  w’ith  these 
servants,  the  greater  will  l)e  your  otfits — and  group 
action  will  go  further  to  develop  ,  s  than  anything 
else. 

Christmas  is  a  season  when  n<  /sj)ai)ers  by  con¬ 
structive  display  of  announcements  addressed  to  their 
readers  may  be  particularly  helpful  in  reducing  the 
peak  of  business  by  distributing  the  load  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  as  well  as  more  evenly  throughout  each 
business  day.  The  Kansas  City  Star  has  notably  con¬ 
tributed  to  such  a  program,  and  I  know  through  their 
sales  promotion  department  they  feel  amply  comi)en- 
sated.  as  the  following  e.xcerpt  from  their  letter  indi¬ 
cates  : 

“Simply  as  a  good  will  feature,  in  addition  to  its 
value  in  stimulating  early  buying,  we  feel  that  the  idea 
is  well  worth  the  time  and  space  we  gave  it.” 

In  this  connection  the  Columbus  Dispatch  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  release  a  two-page  spread  purposing  to  sell  their 
readers  on  the  idea  of  reading  Dispatch  Christmas  ad¬ 


vertising.  But  at  our  suggestion  the  copy  was  changed 
and  the  following  title  was  inserted ;  “When  Central 
Ohio  Goes  Christmas  Shopping.”  The  newspaper  not 
only  accomplished  its  purpose,  but  also  presented  the 
viewpoint  of  the  merchant,  by  portraying  Columbus 
as  a  metropolitan  shopping  center  for  Christmas  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Exchange  of  Ideas 

ILxchange  of  ideas  is  an  essential  element  in  group 
activities  if  your  work  is  to  succeed  ab<jve  that  of  the 
individual.  I)uring  December  of  each  year  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Retail  Merchants  Association  subscribes  to  fifty  of 
the  country's  leading  newspai)ers.  After  the  busy 
Christmas  rush  is  over,  these  gold  mines  of  advertising 
thought  are  carefully  insi^ected,  clipped,  and  then  seg¬ 
regated  by  types  of  stores.  The  result  is  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  samples  of  the  cream  of  Christmas  adver¬ 
tising.  This  material  is  filed  until  the  following  Novem¬ 
ber  when  advertising  managers  of  our  department  stores 
meet  in  one  group,  ready-to-wear  in  another  group,  and 
so  on  down  through  the  representative  lines.  What  is 
the  result?  Our  advertising  people  enjoy  and  profit 
by  it,  because  it  not  only  gives  them  Christmas  atmos¬ 
phere  and  enthusiasm,  but  they  also  derive  practical 
ideas  and  suggestions  from  the  country’s  best  adver¬ 
tising  minds.  Our  program  for  this  coming  December 
will  also  include  a  review  of  all  the  leading  magazines 
published  last  December.  They  are  rich  in  Yuletide 
lore,  and  contain  thousands  of  ideas  for  development 
into  Christmas  new’s. 

We  can  take  a  lesson  from  the  organized  cooperation 
of  a  certain  group  of  auto  dealers  who  recently  de¬ 
veloped  a  canvas  of  their  entire  city  for  automobile 
prospects.  lx)th  for  new  ownership  and  the  possibility 
of  trade-ins  on  old  cars.  Results  were  tabulated  and 
returned  to  the  different  dealers.  Why  can’t  such  an 
idea  be  changed  a  little ;  make  it  more  educational  in 
nature — then  apply  it  to  such  lines  as  vacuum  sweepers, 
electric  refrigeration,  washing  machines,  ironers,  radios 
and  on  down  the  line  ? 

A  Broad  Field  for  Effort 

What  are  some  of  the  group  activities  which  re¬ 
tailers  can  and  should  undertake  to  better  serve  and  to 
further  interest  their  respective  communities? 

Let  us  first  briefly  sketch  the  field  of  opportunity 
among  one-line  trade  groups  to  promote  merchandise 
activities  which  will  net  profitable  results. 

Take  millinery :  with  all  retailers  launching  their 
campaign  on  spring  or  summer  styles  at  the  same  time, 
the  result  is  s]M>ntaneous.  and  buying  is  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated.  By  agreeing  uixni  a  uniform  date  the  merchants 
also  j)n»tect  themselves  against  that  fruitless  competition 
of  trying  to  l)eat  the  other  fellow  as  to  dates — thus 
also  i)ennitting  tter  clean-up  of  old  stocks. 

.\nd  how  r  Mich  a  program  lie  supplemented  by 
the  news'  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  millinery 

grouv  .  not  receive  a  i>age.  or  one  or  two  half 

page  nnouncements  in  connection  with  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  as  well  as  a  couple  of  good  news  stories,  as 
the  newspajier’s  contribution  to  the  promotion  of  this 
group  effort?  The  event  in  itself  is  news;  also  the 
advertising  department  by  cooperating  can  cultivate  an 
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additional  volume  of  advertising.  Aside  from  this,  the 
paper  is  interested  in  building  the  reputation  of  its 
market  as  a  retail  shopping  center — and  just  such  group 
activity  helps  bring  this  about. 

Building  the  Market 

Ready-to-wear  is  a  fertile  field  for  development  of 
group  activities.  If  for  example  a  special  type  of  coat 
or  suit  is  going  to  be  strong  this  season,  the  merchants 
can  obtain  better  results  by  all  playing  it  up  than  by 
promiscuous  individual  promotion.  A  sp)ecial  style  an¬ 
nouncement  presented  by  the  newspaper  under  a  title 
such  as,  “The  Black  Tailored  Coat  for  Fall”  would  add 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  united  action.  And  here  again 
the  newspaper  is  simply  building  up  its  market. 

These  are  typical  examples  of  how  group  activities 
may  be  focused  to  build  a  city’s  retail  business.  There 
are  endless  other  examples.  The  white  shoe  season, 
four  seasons  in  men’s  hats,  millinery  seasons  and  styles, 
linens  and  table  decorations  around  Thanksgiving,  fall 
fabric  shows  and  vacation  luggage,  all  contribute  ideas 
to  work  upx)n. 

Well-kept  lawns  and  gardens,  clean  streets  and 
beautiful  homes  create  a  desire  for  all  typ)es  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  fit  in  with  the  higher  typ)e  surroundings. 
Let  your  community  fund  establish  a  clean-up  or  city 
beautiful  division.  Get  the  schools,  scouts,  women’s 
clubs  and  in  fact  thi.  whole  city  working  on  this  propx)s- 
ition.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  results!  Perhaps 
you  won’t  want  to  do  this  because  it  takes  too  much 
work — ^but  prop)erly  organize  your  community  life  and 
these  things  will  b^ome  a  part  of  the  general  program. 
A  wider  sale  for  such  products  as  wall  pap)er,  home 
furnishings,  garden  trellises  and  artistic  lawn  furniture 
and  fencing  will  result. 

Sportwear  Possibilities 

Then  what  an  opportunity  exists  to  cultivate  summer 
as  a  spxjrts  season.  With  the  newspapjers  formulating  a 
program  built  around  the  idea  of  summer  recreation, 
outings,  spjecial  tours,  spxjrts  wear  and  vacation  styles, 
the  merchandising  life  of  a  city  would  be  lifted  far  out 
of  the  doldrums  of  inactivity,  and  the  community  would 
be  aroused  to  many  pleasant  pastimes  which  it  does 
not  now  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent. 

A  series  of  newspapjer  announcements  in  display 
space,  supplemented  by  these  promotional  campaigns, 
would  arouse  a  public  enthusiasm  and  interest  which 
would  add  much  to  the  community  and  merchandising 
life  of  a  city.  But  such  a  program  to  be  successful 
requires  a  proportionate  amount  of  work. 

On  a  warm  summer  night  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
100,000  p>eople  will  be  using  the  artificial  swimming 
.pools  in  the  various  district  parks  throughout  the  city. 
That  is  entirely  aside  from  the  number  who  swim  in 
Lake  Michigan.  Quite  a  market  for  bathing  suits, 
isn’t  it  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  every  city  in  America, 
both  large  and  small,  shouldn’t  cultivate  a  recreational 
system,  to  provide  neighborhood  swimming  pools,  golf 
courses  and  other  recreational  facilities?  Potential  in 
building  community  life  and  human  happiness — ^they 
also  represent  your  key  to  a  larger  merchandise  market 
in  your  community. 


Pre-eminently  known  as  a  gift  store,  Ovington’s  of 
New  York  took  one  of  the  Harvard  awards  for  merit 
in  advertising.  Gifts  are  the  basis  for  their  whole 
selling  program ;  and  gifts  should  have  a  permanent 
place  on  your  schedules.  Take  birthdays.  If  you  live 
in  a  city  of  100,000  you  have  an  average  of  275  birth¬ 
days  each  day,  or  approximately  2,000  every  week. 
Multiply  this  potential  market  by  the  average  number 
of  children,  relatives  or  close  friends  who  wish  to  give 
gifts  and  you  will  have  some  conception  of  this  virgin 
market. 

Promote  Gift  Idea 


And  how  may  it  be  developed?  Through  frequent 
presentation  of  gift  ideas  in  advertisements,  as  well  as 
by  relating  this  idea  in  your  interior  and  window  dis¬ 
plays  of  merchandise.  Take  articles  as  abstract  as  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  electric  fans  or  dresses — which  certainly 
are  not  classed  as  gift  merchandise  according  to  the 
usual  significance  of  the  term — you  can  readily  see  how 
they  lend  themselves  to  development  as  gift  items. 

But  the  thing  which  in  my  opinion  should  come  first 
in  developing  a  broad  gift  market  should  be  a  well 
planned  group  program  of  activity.  In  part  it  should 
be  the  building  up  of  a  series  of  newsy,  conversational 
announcements  to  app)ear  weekly  or  bi-monthly  as  reg¬ 
ular  display  advertising.  Newspapers  should  be  glad  to 
provide  the  space,  because  it  is  developing  an  added 
incentive  for  advertisers  to  use  their  paper  as  an  effect¬ 
ive  medium  for  reaching  the  customer  public.  And  as 
potential  merchandise  markets  are  created,  there  also 
grows  the  need  of  advertising  to  cultivate  them. 

Typical  of  what  such  a  series  might  be  like  I  suggest 
these  titles  for  articles :  “Little  Peggy  Ann’s  Birthday 
Party,”  “Planning  Dad’s  Birthday,”  “Your  Boy’s 
Birthday  Memories,”  and  perhaps  another  for  mother 
under  the  caption,  “Make  Mother  Look  Forward  to 
her  Birthday.”  Your  imagination  is  capable  of  filling 
in  the  right  kind  of  copy. 

*  Brides  Every  Month 

June  brides  and  graduations  have  a  place  on  the 
calendar.  But  in  the  case  of  the  former,  what  erroneous 
emphasis  we  have  given  to  this  month  insofar  as  brides 
are  concerned.  Tabulation  of  marriages  in  a  certain 
large  city  developed  this  surprising  schedule  of  facts  in 
regard  to  the  percentage  occurring  in  the  various 
months : 


5.7%  in  January 
6.2%  in  February 
5.4%  in  March 
8.  %  in  April 
7.1%  in  May 
13.7%  in  June 


8.1%  in  July 
8.9%  in  August 
9.6%  in  September 
9.8%  in  October 
8.5%  in  November 
9.  %  in  December 


This  certainly  is  conclusive  evidence  that  your  mer¬ 
chandise  program  in  this  field  should  be  an  all  year 
’round  proposition,  not  having  its  entire  focus  placed 
upon  one  month  alone.  It  is  very  fine  to  give  main 
emphasis  to  brides  in  June,  but  the  point  is,  wouldn’t 
it  be  desirable  to  also  give  them  more  attention  through¬ 
out  the  year?  One  has  but  to  study  the  thought  a 
moment  to  realize  that  merchandise  gifts  of  every  type 
and  description  have  a  market  here  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  cultivated. 

June,  however,  does  have  its  place  as  the  graduation 
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month  for  grades,  high  school  and  colleges.  In  the  past 
the  jeweler  and  leather  goods  dealer  have  been  too 
largelv  considered  as  the  sole  answer  to  this  question, 
if  it  ctiine  up  at  all.  Why  not  help  to  bring  up  this  most 
legitimate  issue,  and  focus  public  attention  upton  it  in 
other  fields  of  constructive  merchandising  such  as  you 
are  in? 

Other  Fields  to  Develop 


And  before  we  operate  the  schools,  we  must  consider 
the  babies.  When  do  these  little  people  arrive  in  the 
world?  Statistics  covering  a  million  population  jtoint 
out  these  facts : 


8.6%  in  January 
8.1%  in  February 
8.7%  in  March 
8.0%  in  April 
8.4%  in  May 
8.5%  in  June 


8.4%  in  July 
8.5%  in  August 
8.6%  in  September 
8.2%  in  October 
7.8%  in  November 
8.2%  in  December 


So  in  our  program  of  gift  announcements  through¬ 
out  the  year,  we  could  well  afford  to  include  a  few 
for  baby  and  his  pals.  And  we  should  not  forget  the 
wedding  anniversaries  of  his  parents  if  we  are  to  make 
our  program  anywhere  near  complete. 

September  beckons  nearly  one-third  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  to  school  and  college.  Therefore,  the  merchant 
who  does  not  give  this  a  prominent  place  on  his  calen¬ 
dar  has  missed  a  service  which  should  be  a  substantial 
factor  in  building  a  profitable  volume  in  the  otherwise 
dull  season  of  August.  Can  this  be  done?  Columbus, 
Ohio,  this  year  undertook  a  community  retail  program 
in  that  direction.  A  series  of  announcements  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  newspaper.  One  was  entitled,  “Now  Is 
The  Time  To  Prepare  The  Girls  and  Boys  For 
School”;  another,  “When  Young  Columbus  Starts  To 
School  And  College.”  At  the  same  time  stores  gave 
particular  stress  to  school  merchandise  in  their  adver¬ 
tising.  Results  were  favorable.  Next  year  members  of 
the  Retail  Merchants  Association,  with  the  newspapers, 
expect  to  promote  this  program  on  a  much  larger 
scale. 


Leads  to  New  Business 

But  there  are  other  things  which  deserve  considera¬ 
tion  in  building  a  city’s*  retail  business.  One  of  the 
most  important  elements,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  analyze 
the  various  factors  which  bring  people  downtown — 
and  then  to  cultivate  those  factors. 

Theatres,  hotels,  large  social  gatherings,  concerts, 
financial  institutions,  the  public  library,  the  professions, 
clubs  and  various  other  factors  contribute  to  the  steady 
stream  of  people  visiting  the  downtown  center  of  activ¬ 
ity.  The  theaters  each  night  take  thousands  of  people 
past  your  store  windows — and  that  sells  merchandise. 
Therefore  you  are  interested  in  good  theaters  with  able 
management.  Hotels  with  their  banquets  and  parties 
bring  many  people  downtown  to  dine  or  for  other 
appointments. 

Large  social  events  and  concerts  are  factors  some¬ 
times  overlooked  by  retail  merchants  as  being  related 
to  their  business.  Not  only  do  they  create  a  demand 
for  dress  merchandise,  but  they  also  are  to  be  figured 
as  a  factor  adding  to  the  casual  stream  of  window 
shoppers. 

The  factory  worker,  office  girl,  teacher  or  business 


man  who  makes  a  trip  each  week  to  downtown  Christ¬ 
mas  Club  headciuarters  has  thereby  become  a  jMJtential 
customer  for  the  merchandise  he  sees  displayed.  The 
dental  and  medical  professions  are  inclined  to  make  for 
themselves  a  center  on  some  one  street  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  downtown  retail  district.  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  interests  the  retailer — for  people  are  then  at¬ 
tracted  downtown.  This  is  by  far  more  favorable  than 
having  such  activities  made  a  neighborhood  proposition. 

Making  Shopping  Easy 

Well  lighted  streets  and  boulevards  with  broad  traffic 
arteries  and  through  thoroughfares  leading  from  the 
downtown  center  to  the  residential  districts  are  of  very 
great  importance  in  building  a  city’s  retail  business.  In 
many  respects  this  is  far  more  vital  than  the  question 
of  parking  facilities.  The  woman  who  can  step  in  her 
car  and  drive  downtown  in  a  few  minutes  over  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  broad  thoroughfare  has  little  objection  to  paying  a 
nominal  charge  for  parking  her  car  in  some  large  com¬ 
mercial  garage.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  must  expect 
to  drive  through  streets  heavily  congested  with  traffic, 
wherein  it  will  take  her  an  hour  or  more  to  get  to  the 
centrally  located  garage,  she  has  much  less  inclination  to 
make  the  shopping  tour. 

Cultivating  the  social  side  of  life  in  a  city  should  have 
no  small  part  of  the  retailers  interest.  Charity  balls, 
society  nights  at  the  theater,  opera,  horse  shows,  and 
other  representative  events  on  the  social  calendar  will 
create  a  demand  for  fabrics  and  dress  merchandise 
quite  beyond  your  expectations.  It  is  important  that 
retailers  themselves  should  follow  the  practice  of  wear¬ 
ing  evening  dress.  Take  an  example  which  recently 
came  to  my  attention.  A  retail  executive  and  his  wife 
were  invited  into  a  small  social  set  of  ten  or  twelve 
couples.  Weekly  parties  were  on  the  schedule.  Prior 
to  this  couple’s  entrance  into  the  circle,  everything  was 
informal.  In  less  than  three  months  the  men  were  wear¬ 
ing  tuxedos  and  the  ladies  had  more  sparkling  gowns 
for  evening  wear.  Retailers  should  be  crusaders  in 
proper  dress  for  all  occasions. 

And  how  may  such  a  broad  program  as  this  be  most 
effectively  developed?  A  community  retail  program  is 
assuredly  desirable  and  practical.  The  Retail  Merchants 
Association  of  a  city  is  the  logical  medium  for  organ¬ 
izing  such  activities.  These  things  will  never  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  if  merely  suggested  to  the  newspapers,  for  the 
press  is  not  equipped  for  developing  such  a  service. 

Retailer  Must  Act 

Each  effort  must  lie  carefully  outlined,  new  stories 
must  l)e  written,  display  announcements  prepared  and 
the  whole  program  mapped  out  complete  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  As  another  essential  of  success  the  newspaper 
must  have  the  retail  point  of  view — and  this  can  only 
be  obtained  through  the  retailer  himself.  Therefore, 
the  finished  product,  and  not  just  the  embryo  idea, 
should  be  the  point  of  contact  with  the  newspaper. 

Although  a  city  should  start  on  a  small  scale,  a 
budget  of  $50,000  a  year  would  not  l)e  at  all  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  for  a  large  city  to  exp>end  in  group  trade  pro¬ 
motion  when  properly  organized.  An  artist,  an  adveri 
tising  copy  writer,  a  style  and  feature  writer  as  well  as 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

Discussions  of  Salient  Problems  of  Retail  Store  Operation  by  the  Controllers'  Congress  and  the 

Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control 


A  Practical  Procedure  for  Handling  Expense  Accounts 
Payable  in  Stores  of  Medium  and  Small  Size 

By  Ruth  L.  Ford,  Director  of  Accounting  and  Control 


PROCEDURE  for  handling  expense  invoices  is 
usually  a  neglected  item  in  the  small  store  account¬ 
ing  system.  Often,  as  the  bills  arrive,  they  are  put 
on  an  open  spindle  file,  or  hidden  away  in  a  filing  cabi¬ 
net  without  making  any  record  of  the  liability  incurred. 
When  payment  is  due,  the  bill  is  taken  from  the  file 
and  paid  and  at  that  time  charged  to  the  expense  of 
operation. 

The  Right  Method 

This  is  incorrect  accounting  and  dangerous  for  con¬ 
trolling  and  financing.  Most  expense  bills  are  an  item 
of  operating  cost  in  the  month  in  which  the  expense  is 
incurred  and  should  be  charged  and  distributed  in  that 
month.  Some  expense  invoices,  such  as  supplies  re¬ 
ceived  in  large  quantities,  are  inventory  assets  and 


should  be  carried  on  the  accounting  records  as  supply 
inventory  until  the  supplies  are  used.  The  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  to  follow  in  case  large  quantities  of  salesbooks, 
l)oxes  or  other  quantity  supplies  are  ordered,  is  to 
charge  the  expense  invoice  to  “Supply  Inventory,”  and 
issue  expense  requisitions  for  the  supplies  as  they  are 
used.  These  requisitions  are  totalled  each  month  and 
the  “Supply  Inventory”  is  credited  with  the  amount 
given  out,  and  operating  expense  is  debited. 

No  expenses  outside  of  petty  items  should  be  in¬ 
curred  without  first  placing  an  order.  This  is  the  only 
means  of  keeping  expenses  under  control,  and  is  the 
first  requisite  for  expense  budgeting. 

Expense  invoices  should  be  checked  with  the  original 
order,  and  refigured  as  to  extension.  They  are  then 


Administrative 
Department  No.  3 — General  Office 
301 — 2  Salaries— Office 
301 — 40  Salaries — Executive 
30^1  Supplies— Stationery  and  Office 
30ft-2  Undassified 

309 —  99  Traveling,  sundry 

310 —  S  Communication — Telegrams  and 

Postage 

311 —  2  Repairs — ^Fixtures  and  Equipment 

313 —  9  Depreciation,  bad  accounts 

314 —  99  Professional  service, — Sundry 

Department  No.  17 — General  Store 
1701 — 3  Salaries — Superintendent  and 
Assistants 

1701—99  Salaries — clerical 

1704 —  2  Taxes — City,  County,  State  and 

Federal 

1705—  2  Interest. — merchandise  investment 

and  borrowed  money 
ITOfr— 99  Supplies,  Stationery  and  Simdry 

1708 —  4  Unclassified— Donations.  Welfare 

1709— 99  Traveling— Sundry 

1710— 99  Communication — Simdry 
1712—99  Insurance — Merchandise,  Public  & 

Employees’  Liability 

Occupancy 

Department  No.  21  —Building  Mainte¬ 
nance 

2101—3  Salaries  &  Wa^a— Superintend¬ 
ent  and  Assistants 

2101— 12  Salaries  &  Wages— Porters,  Clean¬ 

ers,  Watchmen,  etc. 

2102 —  1  Rent — Paid— or  interest  on  owned 

property 

2104— 1  Taxes — City,  County  and  State  on 

land,  building,  fixtures 

2105 —  1  Interest — Fixtures  and  equipment 
2100—99  Supplies— Sundry 

2107 — 99  Service  Purchased — Light,  Heat 
and  Power 


CLASSIFICATION  LIST  NO.  I 

2108—99  Unclassihed — Sundry 

2111 —  99  Repairs— Building  and  equipment 

2112 —  99  Insurance,  on  building  and  equip¬ 

ment 

2113 —  1  Depreciation  —  Building,  fixtures 

and  equipment 

2114  Professional  Service — protection 

Publicity 

Department  No.  31  —Advertising 

3101 —  20  Salaries  &  Wages 

3102 —  1  Rent — Window  display 

3103 —  1  Advertising — Newspaper 
3103 — 99  Advertising — Sundry 
3106 — 99  Supplies — Sundry 

3108 —  2  Unclassified 

3109 —  99  Traveling— Sundry 

3110 —  5  Communication — Postage 

Buying 

Department  No.  42  —  Merchandising 

4201 —  20  Salaries  &  Wages— Managers  and 

Assistants 

4202— 11  Rent— New  York  Office 
4206 — 99  Supplies — Sundry 

4208 —  99  Unclassified— Sundry 

4209— 2  'Traveling — Buyers 
•1210—99  Communication — Sundry 

Department  No.  47  —Receiving  and 
Marking 

4701 — 23  Salaries  &  Wa»s 
4706 — 4  Supplies — Tags,  Tickets  and  Labels 
4708 — 7  Unidassified — Sundry  freight,  ex¬ 
press  and  cartage  not  applica¬ 
ble  to  merchandise  cost 

Selling 

Department  No.  51  —  General  Selling 
5101 — 1  Salaries  &  Wages — Direct  Selling 
5101 — 41  Salaries  &  Wages,  Indirect  Selling 
(cashiers,  packers,  floorman) 


5106—99  Supplies — Sundry  (Salesbooks, 
wrapping  and  packing) 

5108 —  99  Unclassified — Sundry 

5109 —  1  Traveling — Selling 

5110 —  5  Communication — Postage 

5114  Professional  Service — Protection 
Operators 

Department  No.  60— Delivery 

6001 —  20  Salaries  &  Wages 

6002 —  9  Rent— Garage 

6004— 2  Taxes — City,  County  and  State  on 

equipment  (Licenses) 

6005 —  1  Interest— Equipment 

6006— 99  Supplies — Sundry 
6008 — 99  Unclassified — Sundry 

6011 —  7  Repairs — Automobiles 

6012 —  15  Insurance,  on  automobiles 

6013 —  4  Depreciation,  on  automobiles 

Items  Usually  Charged  to  the 
Departments  As  Direct 
Expenses 

S — 01 — 1  Direct  Selling  Salaries 
B — 01 — 20  Buyers’  Salaries 
S— 01 — 42  Alteration  Room  (Charged  off 
monthly  to  cost  of  sales) 

O — 02 — 99  Rent,  based  on  floor  space,  can 
be  charged  direct 
P—03 — 1  Advertising,  newspaper 
P — 03 — 99  Advertising — Other  direct 
O — 04—99  Taxes,  Licenses  for  drugs  and 
restaurants,  etc. 

S — 06—99  Supplies,  Salesbooks,  wrapping 
materials 
S — 08 — 99  Unclassified 
B— 09— 99  Traveling 

S— 10— 99  Communication — telegrams,  etc. 
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CLASSIFICATION  LIST  NO.  11 


f; 


Ad.ministrative 

Department  Ao.  I — General  Office  & 
Store 

101—2  Salaries  &  Wages— Office 

101  —10  Salaries  &  Wages — Executive 

li>t  Taxes 

105  Interest 

106  Supplies 

108  Unclassified 

109  Traveling 

110  Communication 

112  Insurance 

114  Professional  Services 

Occupancy 

Department  No.  21 — Building  Mainte¬ 
nance 

2103—3  Salaries  &  Wages 

2102  Rentals — Paid  or  Interest  on 

Owned  Property 

2104  Taxes — Uiw,  County  and  State 

2105  Interest— Fixtures  and  Equipment 

2106  .Supplies 

2108  Unclassified 


2111  Repairs 

2112  Insurance 

2113  Depreciation 

2114  Professional  Service— Protection 


Publicity 

Department  No.  31  —  Advertising  & 
tf’indow  Display 

3101  Salaries  &  Wages 

3102 —  1  Rentals— Window  display 

3103— 1  Advertising — Newspaper 

3103 — 99  Advertising— Sundry 
3106  Supplies 

3108  Unclassified 

3110  Communication 


Buying 

Department  No.  41 —Merchandising 

4101 — 20  Salaries  &  Wages — Managers  and 
Assistants 

4101 — 23  Salaries  &  Wages — Stock  Clerks, 
Markers 


nl02  Rentals— New  York  Office  i 

410o  Supplies  t| 

4108  Unc  assified  1 1 

4104  Traveling  |; 

Selling  jj 

Department  No.  51  —  General  Selling 

5101—1  Salaries  Wages— direct  Selling  ^ 

5101—11  .Salaries  &  Wages— Indirect  Selling  I 

5106—99  Supplies— Sundry  (sa'esbooks,  ! 

wrapping  and  packing) 

5108—99  Unclassified— Sundry 


Department  No.  60 — Delivery 


6001 

Salaries  &  Wages 

6002 

Rentals— Garage 

6004 

Taxes — City,  County  and  State 
(including  licenses) 

6005 

Interest — on  Equipment 

6006 

Supplies — Sundry 

6008 

Unclassified — Sundry 

6011 

Repairs 

6012 

Insurance  on  Equipment  and  Lia¬ 
bility 

6013 

Depreciation,  on  equipment 

sent  to  the  receiving  or  supply  division  for  verification 
or  receipt.  In  the  small  stores,  this  verification  is 
usually  done  by  the  executive  who  placed  the  order. 
After  verification,  bills  are  returned  to  the  accounting 


office  where  they  are  coded  as  to  account  number. 

The  extent  of  the  code  classification  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  store  and  the  particular  dissection  de¬ 
sired  by  the  executives.  Classification  List  No.  I  (as 
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illustrated)  is  sufficient  for  a  store  doing  from  one  to 
two  million  dollars  in  sales  volume.  Classification  List 
No.  II  (as  illustrated)  is  for  stores  with  sales  volume 
under  one  million.  Stores  under  two  hundffed  thousand 
dollars  in  volume  should  use  the  fourteen  fiatural  divis¬ 
ions  only  for  their  classification  of  expenses  and  not 
encumber  their  system  with  the  functional  divisions. 
Coding  is  made  according  to  the  Standard  Method  of 
Accounting  for  Retail  Stores  as  recommended'  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress;  the  accounts  shown  in  Classifi¬ 
cation  List  No.  I  and  No.  II  are  correct  according  to 
this  classification.  (See  Chart  16 — Standard  Method  of 
Accounting  for  Retail  Stores. 

Each  account  number  should  be  preceded  by  the 
correct  functional  letter,  that  is  “A”  for  Administra¬ 
tive,  “O”  for  Occupancy,  “P”  for  Publicity,  “B”  for 
Buying  and  “S”  for  Selling.  This  can  be  done  rapidly 
as  all  department  numbers  from  one  to  nineteen  in¬ 
clusive  are  for  the  first  group — Administrative:  from 
twenty  to  twenty-nine  inclusive  for  the  second  group — 
Occupancy,  and  so  on  through  the  five  classifications.’ 

Expense  bills  to  be  charged  directly  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  are  given  the  selling  department  number  and  the 
correct  functional  grouping.  Direct  expense  bills  should 
have  the  selling  department  number  first  and  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  functional  letter,  to  avoid  any  chance  of 


mistaking  a  selling  number  for  an  expense  account, 
in  case  the  numbers  should  conflict. 

Expense  Journal 

All  invoices,  after  final  verification,  are  entered  at 
once  into  the  Expense  Journal.  (5'c<?  Form  I.)  This 
journal  shows  the  date  of  the  bill,  the  bill  number,  the 
name  of  the  vendor,  the  account  number,  and  is  so  set 
up  as  to  properly  functionalize  all  expense  items  to 
be  prorated.  Direct  departmental  expenses  should  be 
entered  in  the  column  marked  “Direct.”  The 
“Account”  column  of  all  direct  exi>enses  should  show 
the  departmental  number,  the  functional  letter  and  the 
classification  number,  as  these  accounts  must  be  redis¬ 
tributed  to  their  proper  classification  and  functional 
grouping  at  the  close  of  each  month. 

All  bills  should  be  entered  in  the  column  marked 
“Total”  and  the  sum  of  the  functional  columns  and 
the  direct  expenses  must  balance  with  the  total  expense 
accounts  payable. 

Expense  bills  should  be  entered  net  in  case  there 
is  any  cash  discount.  The  column  for  “Terms”  should 
indicate  the  percent  of  discount  allowed,  and  be  an 
immediate  indication  for  prompt  payment. 

With  the  proper  distribution  coded  in  the  “Account” 
column,  all  final  distribution  of  expenses  is  made  from 
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Form  No.  Ill — Recapitulation  Sheet 


the  journal  without  the  use  of  the  bill.  The  invoices 
can  be  filed  alphabetically  in  an  “Open-to-Pay”  file 
immediately  after  entry  in  the  Expense  Journal. 

Payment  Procedure 

A  control  on  this  journal  is  kept,  showing  the  amount 
of  invoices  entered  as  charges  and  the  amount  paid 
as  credits,  the  balance  agreeing  with  the  bills  showing 
unpaid  in  the  Expense  Journal,  as  well  as  in  the 
“Open-to-Pay”  files,  and  representing  the  Expense 
Accounts  Payable  as  shown  in  the  General  Ledger. 

When  payment  of  the  bills  is  made,  bills  are  drawn 
from  the  “Open-to-Pay”  file  and  stamped  “Paid.” 
They  are  then  turned  over  to  the  clerk  in  charge  of 
the  Expense  Journal,  who  stamps  the  date  of  payment, 
opposite  the  invoice  entry,  in  the  “Paid”  column  and 
makes  the  proper  credit  entry  on  the  control.  Invoices 
are  then  filed  away  alphabetically  in  a  file  for  paid 
bills.  Requisitions  for  merchandise  carried  as  “Supply 
Inventory”  are  totalled  monthly  and  entered  with  the 
proper  expense  classification  code  in  the  Expense 
Journal,  closing  the  “Paid”  column  at  the  same  time. 

Balancing  the  Expense  Journal  monthly  consists  of 
listing  on  an  adding  machine  the  oi>en  items  as  shown 
in  the  “Paid”  column  and  totalling  the  expense  bills  in 
the  files.  These  two  amounts  must  agree,  as  well  as  the 
amount  showing  open  on  the  Journal  Control. 


Distribution  of  expense  invoices  can  lie  made 
throughout  the  month  thus  avoiding  the  entire  distri¬ 
bution  at  the  end  of  the  month  which  so  often  holds 
up  final  statements. 

The  distribution  record  consists  of  sheets  headed 
monthly  with  the  five  functional  groups — Administra¬ 
tive,  Occupancy,  Publicity,  Buying  and  Selling.  Under 
each  functional  group  there  are  ten  or  twelve  columns 
to  carry  the  account  classification  by  numbers.  These 
can  be  written  in  monthly  and  the  same  general  form 
serve  for  all  distribution.  (See  Form  II.) 

Expense  Distribution 

Sheets  are  also  set  up  to  take  care  of  the  direct  ex¬ 
pense  items.  These  sheets  are  headed  “Direct  Expense,” 
and  consist  of  enough  sheets  to  carry  all  the  selling 
departments.  Each  sheet  having  twelve  columns,  three 
or  four  sheets  should  cover  all  the  monthly  direct  ex- 
^jense  items,  allowing  more  than  one  column  to  a  de¬ 
partment. 

A  clerk  makes  the  entries  from  the  Expense  Journal 
to  the  Distribution  Record  any  time  throughout  the 
month.  Functional  items  are  entered  under  their  prof>er 
classification  in  the  Functional  Group,  and  direct  ex¬ 
pense  items  are  entered  directly  to  the  selling  depart¬ 
ment. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  Expense  Journal  is  lialanced  monthly  and  the 
final  distribution  is  made  immediately.  The  sum  of  the 
classification  totals  under  any  Functional  Group  must 
agree  with  the  total  of  that  Functional  Group  as  shown 
in  the  Expense  Journal.  This  is  the  amount  which  is  to 
be  prorat^  to  the  selling  departments. 

All  items  charged  in  the  "Direct”  expense  column 
must  be  redistributed  to  their  proper  functional  group 
and  classification  number  at  the  close  of  each  month. 

This  is  done,  as  previously  stated,  by  taking  the 
items  from  the  Expense  Journal  column  of  “Direct” 
expense,  and  placing  them  under  their  proper  classifica¬ 
tion,  after  the  prorated  balances  have  been  totalled. 
These  direct  exi)enses  are  then  added  to  the  prorated 
items,  giving  the  total  Functional  Expense  by  classifica¬ 
tion,  of  all  expenses.  The  totals  of  all  the  Functional 
Groups  must  agree  with  the  total  shown  in  the  Expense 
Journal. 

The  redistribution  of  the  direct  expense  items  is  not 
a  difficult  task,  as  the  principal  items  will  lie  salaries, 
rent,  advertisiiig,  traveling  expenses,  and  supplies. 

Prorating  expenses  to  the  selling  departments  should 
be  simple  for  the  smaller  stores.  Administrative  ex- 
{iense,  indirect  Publicity,  indirect  Selling  which  includes 
delivery,  should  lie  prorated  on  the  basis  of  sales.  It 
is  advisable  to  prorate  on  the  basis  of  accumulative 
yearly  sales  percentages,  as  monthly  departmental  sales 
fluctuate  considerably,  dqjending  on  the  various  types 


of  merchandise  handled  and  on  the  seasonal  trend. 

Occupancy  expense  is  usually  prorated  on  the  liasis 
of  sjiace  occupied  by  the  selling  department,  and  the 
balance  of  the  indirect  occupancy  expenses  is  prorated 
on  the  fixed  rental  charge. 

Buying  expenses  are  prorated  on  the  Imsis  of  cost 
purchases  for  the  month,  or  can,  without  a  great  degree 
of  discrepancy,  be  prorated  on  the  basis  of  accumula¬ 
tive  sales  percentages. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  smaller  store  to  function¬ 
alize  the  expenses  by  departments  monthly.  Proration 
can  be  made  by  grouping  the  indirect  items,  as  indicated 
in  the  previous  paragraphs^  Prorating  to  the  selling 
departments  on  a  functional  basis  can  l)e  made  yearly, 
by  taking  the  total  amounts  as  shown  in  the  Expense 
Journal  for  the  entire  year,  and  making  one  complete 
yearly  proration. 

recapitulation  sheet  is  necessary  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  easy  and  to  show  a  complete  resume  of  the  ex^ienses 
for  the  puq>ose  of  budgeting.  (Sec  Form  III.)  This 
recapitulation  sheet  shows  the  fourteen  natural  divisions 
by  their  functional  grouping,  monthly  and  to  date  for 
the  year.  It  is  the  basis  of  making  all  comparisons  with 
the  statistics  collected  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  .Administration,  and  the  statistics  collected  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress. 

The  total  expenses  by  departments  should  be  carried 
forward  to  the  departmental  net  profit  record. 


Ernest  Katz  Establishes  Annual  Award  for  Controller 
Writing  Best  Thesis  on  Retail  Problems 


^PRIZE  of  $100  each  year  for  the  next  three  years. 

which  will  l)e  made  perpetual  if  the  competition  is 
successful,  has  l)een  otTered  by  Mr.  Ernest  Katz.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  V  ice  President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  for  the  best  thesis  upon  any  phase  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  affected  by  the  work  of  the  Controller. 
Mr.  Katz  wishes  the  competition  to  be  oi)en  to  any 
member  of  the  Controller’s  Office,  .Auditing  Office. 
Accounting  Staff  or  General  Office  of  stores  holding 
membership  in  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Katz’s  establishment  of  this 
competition  is  to  recognize  and  encourage  the  efforts 
of  the  younger  men  in  the  Controllers’  Office  of  de¬ 
partment  stores.  The  activities  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  past  have  been  guided,  he  says,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  older  men  and  the  younger  element  has 
deferred  to  the  authority  and  experience  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  his  hope  that  an  annual  award 
will  stimulate  the  rank  and  file  of  Controllers  to  de¬ 
velop  new  ideas  and  bring  them  into  the  light  of  day. 

Offer  Accepted  by  Board 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
which  met  at  the  New  York  headquarters  a  few  days 
ago,  received  Mr.  Katz’s  offer  of  the  award  and  ac¬ 
cepted  it  enthusiastically  by  unanimous  vote.  Steps 
will  be  taken  to  organize  the  competition  in  the  near 
future  and  details  of  the  time  limits  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  broadcast  to  all  Controllers’  offices 
throughout  the  Congress.  The  details  of  Air.  Katz’s 


offer  as  presente<l  by  him  to  the  Congress  follow : 

“It  has  been  a  source  of  deep  concern  to 
me  for  many  years  that  the  Congress  has  not 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  front  more  of  the 
young  men  zvho,  /  am  sure,  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  the.  Controllers’  Offices  of  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  we  of  the  old  gaurd 
hare  perhaps,  been  holding  on  too  tightly  to  the 
reins  and  that,  therefore,  the  efforts  of  the 
younger  men  have  not  been  recognized  as  per¬ 
haps  they  should. 

“I  take  the  liberty  of  establishing  an  award 
to  be  eompeted  for  by  any  member  of  the 
Controller’s  Office,  Auditing  Office,  Aecount- 
ing  Staff,  General  Office  or  whatever  the  title 
Jitay  be,  of  any  department  store  ti'hich  is  a 
member  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

“I  offer  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  thesis 
upon  any  phase  of  the  Department  Store 
affected  by  the  work  of  the  Controller.  The 
conditions  and  terms  of  the  contest  are  to  be 
decided  from  time  to  time  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Managing  Director  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
The  prize  thesis  is  to  be  read  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and 
become  the  property  of  the  Congress. 

“I  propose  a  trial  period  of  three  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  I  pledge  myself  to  provide  the  prize. 
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Should  I,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  deem  it  suc¬ 
cessful,  I  tinll  make  the  prise  a  perpetual  one, 
cither  by  the  deposit  of  funds  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  with  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  or  such  other  means  as  I  nmy  at 
that  time  deem  advisable.” 

Mr.  Katz  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  laudable 
spirit  in  establishing  this  prize.  There  has  lieen  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  nation-wide  compe¬ 
tition  in  any  branch  of  the  retail  trade  in  the  past 
which  would  serve  to  encourage  store  e.xecutives  to 
contribute  their  ideas  and  experience  to  the  craft  as  a 


whole.  Confidence  in  the  success  of  this  project  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  splendid  work  which  the  Controllers  have 
done  as  an  organization  and  as  individuals.  The  young 
men  in  the  field  are  marked  by  a  constantly  improving 
equipment  of  intelligence  and  capability.  They  are 
bringing  with  them  into  their  jobs  an  increasingly 
1  Hitter  fundamental  training  and  they  are  Ininefiting  by 
improved  opjKjrtunities  for  broadening  their  education 
and  e.xi>erience. 

The  competition  will  l)e  open  to  every  store  which 
holds  membership  in  the  Controllers’  Congress..  An 
announcement  will  lie  made  as  soon  as  ixjssible  of  the 
precise  conditions  and  time  limits. 


Import  Managers  Form  Sectional  Groups  and  Name  Committees 


CUBST.\NT1AL  progress  in  the  organization  of  the 
lmi)ort  Managers’  Group  was  accomplished  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Association  headquarters.  Octolnir  7th. 
Sectional  meetings  were  arranged  in  several  cities  for 
the  same  day.  L.  Abramovitz,  National  Dei)artment 
Stores,  Inc.,  Temporary  Chairman,  is  responsible  for 
the  work  of  organization  and  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  his  efforts. 

Four  committees  were  named  for  the  New  York 
section  to  undertake  the  solution  of  the  outstanding 
l)roblems  of  direct  importing  by  retail  stores.  The  com¬ 
mittees  will  meet  at  fretpient  intervals  and  will  act  as 
a  clearing  house  for  inquiries  from  all  meml)ers  of  the 
group.  .\n  invitation  will  bfe  issued  to  all  member 
stores  to  submit  their  import  problems  to  the  com¬ 
mittees  for  discussion  and  solution.  The  cxmimittees 
and  their  ])ersonnel  follow : 

Coiiniiittce  on  Costs  in  Importing Chairman,  James 
J.  Moore,  James  McCreery  &  Co.;  M.  Rosentower, 
Gimbel  Bros.;  F.  S.  Meischeid,  A.  I.  Xamm  &  Son. 

Committee  on  Customs  and  Tariffs:  Cliairman,  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  McConnochie,  Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co. ;  J.  W. 
Carl,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co. ;  W.  D.  Sherman.  Fred¬ 
erick  I^ser  &  Co.;  A.  Boris,  Saks-Fifth  venue; 

E.  R.  Petit,  The  Eleto  Company. 

Committee  on  Import  Control,  Bookkeeping,  Re¬ 
cords,  Invoice  Calculation  and  Office  Procedure :  Chair¬ 
man,  George  H.  Wilson,  Saks-Herald  Square;  Hen¬ 
ry  W.  Hicks,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.;  Miss  Louise 
Mottran,  Best  &  Co.;  Miss  Adele  Smith,  Hahne  & 

Co. 

Committee  on  Import  Merchandise  and  Merchan¬ 
dising  Problems:  Chairman,  H.  F.  Ewald,  Abraham 
&  Straus,  Inc. ;  F.  W.  Stadtlander,  Bloomingdale 
Bros.;  F.  H.  Sheldon,  James  A.  Hearn  &  Son;  O. 
Eisenschiml,  Stern  Bros. ;  J.  Sobo,  Goerke  &  Co. ; 
Julius  Ritter,  American  Retailers  Association. 

Mr.  Abramovitz  will  continue  to  serve  as  Temporary 
Chairman  of  the  group.  The  committees  will  confine 
themselves  to  constructive  work  on  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedure  in  their  respective  fields.  Their  activities  will 
l)e  strictly  non-political — the  Customs  and  Tariffs  Com¬ 
mittee,  for  example,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  agi¬ 
tation  for  changes  in  the  tariff. 

November  11th  was  agreed  upon  as  the  date  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  sectional  groups.  The  committees 
will  meet  in  the  meantime  to  discuss  their  program  of 
work.  At  the  general  meetings,  the  committee  chair¬ 
men  will  lead  <^he  discussions  of  problems  and  all  mem- 


l)ers  will  be  e.xpected  to  contribute  to  the  discussions. 

Reports  received  just  iHjfore  going  to  press  indicate 
that  Icnral  groups  have  been  formed  in  Chicago  and 
Detroit.  William  Stone,  Boston  Store,  Chicago,  was 
chosen  spokesman  for  the  group  in  his  section  which 
has  enrolled  Import  Managers  from  W.  A.  Wieboldt  & 
Co.,  The  Fair,  Mandel  Bros,  and  The  Boston  Store, 
of  Chicago,  and  Herzfeld-Phillipson  Co.  and  Ed. 
Schuster  Co.,  of  Milwaukee.  The  Detroit  group  selected 
B.  G.  Merriam,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  as  its  spokes¬ 
man.  The  stores  enrolled  are  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Crow¬ 
ley  Milner  Co.,  Newcomb  Endicott  Co.,  Himelhoch’s 
and  L.  B.  King  Co.,  Detroit,  and  Lasalle  &  Koch, 
Toledo.  (). 

The  attendance  at  the  New  York  meeting  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  store  representatives:  L.  Abramovitz,  National  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc;  R.  F.  Howard,  Lord  &  Taylor;  James  J. 
Moore.  James  McCreery  &  Co.;  M.  Rosentower,  Gimbel  Bros.; 
Robert  W.  McConnochie,  Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co. ;  J.  W.  Carl 
and  Henry  W.  Hicks,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.;  W.  D.  Sher¬ 
man.  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.;  A.  Boris,  Saks-Fifth  Avenue; 
E.  R.  Petit,  The  Eleto  Co. ;  George  H.  Wilson,  Saks-Herald 
Square;  Miss  Louise  Mottran,  Best  &  Co.;  H.  F.  Ewald, 
.\braliam  &  Straus,  Inc. ;  F".  W.  Stadtlander,  Bloomingdale 
Bros.;  F.  H.  Sheldon.  James  A.  Hearn  &  Son;  O.  Eisenschiml, 
Stern  Bros. ;  J.  Sobo,  Goerke  Co. 


Guernsey  Has  Been  Engaged  to  Manage 
Controllers’  Congress  Activities 

John  B.  Guernsey  has  Iteen  engaged  as  Manager  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  and  will  assume  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Group  about  the  middle  of 
this  month.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Congress 
has  decided  to  establish  this  new  jxjst  because  the  bur¬ 
den  imposed  upon  the  volunteer  chairman  during  the 
past  few  years  has  Itecome  too  heavy  for  a  store  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  carry. 

Mr.  Guernsey  was  until  recently  Controller  of  The 
Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  Western  and  Middle 
Western  merchants.  The  Congress  will  cooperate  with 
Mr.  Guernsey  in  a  program  of  activity  which  will  em¬ 
phasize  service  to  smaller  stores  as  well  as  to  large 
retailers. 

Jay  Iglauer,  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  accepted 
the  office  of  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Congress  and 
will  serve  until  the  next  convention.  Fuller  details  of 
Mr.  Guernsey’s  plans  will  lie  published  in  our  next 
issue. 
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Recording  the  Efficiency  of  Defivery  Vehicles 

Automobile  Cost  Record  Sheet  Checks  Up  Performance  of 
Each  Truck  and  Discloses  Its  Weakness  in  Exact  Detail 
By  The  Retail  Delivery  Association 


Meier  &  frank  company,  Portland,  Ore., 

are  using  an  Automobile  Cost  Record  Sheet, 
which  has  many  excellent  features.  When  prop¬ 
erly  filled  in,  it  gives  a  complete  operating  history  of 
the  individual  motor  truck  for  one  year  and  the  unit 
cost  of  delivering  packages  on  the  route,  provided  the 
same  truck  always  covers  the  same  territory. 

The  Record  Sheet  as  illustrated  on  this  page  is  16j4 


The  record  provides  data  under  four  main  headings 
as  follows: 

1 —  Total  Monthly  Costs 

2 —  Prorated  Delivery  Room  Expenses 

3 —  Total  Monthly  Unit  Costs 

4 —  Detailed  Segregation  of  Repair  Costs 
Stores  may  differ,  in  the  items  classified  in  each  of 


Cost  Record  Form  {Front) 


Cost  Record  Form  {Back) 


inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep  and  is  punched  for  a 
post  binder.  Each  sheet  is  devoted  to  the  record  of  a 
single  truck  and  carries  general  data  on  one  side  and 
complete  information  on  repairs  to  each  part  on  the 
reverse  side.  It  has  been  necessary  to  reproduce  the 
Sheet  with  the  center  section  of  both  sides  left  out. 
The  part  deleted  in  each  case  contained  individual 
columns  for  each  of  the  twelve  months  in  the  year. 
The  cuts  show  these  columns  for  the  first  and  last 
months  only. 


the  four  divisions.  It  would  be  wise  to  separate  re¬ 
pairs  and  renewals  due  to  accidents  from  ordinary 
repairs  and  renewals.  Some  delivery  superintendents 
or  controllers  might  desire  a  more  detailed  segregation 
of  expense,  but  in  the  main  this  cost  record  sheet  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  best  now  in  use  among  the  members 
of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association. 

The  classification  of  the  unit  costs  is  especially  en¬ 
lightening.  The  delivery  executive  having  such  infor¬ 
mation  is  in  a  position  to  do  a  real  job  in  cutting  costs. 
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He  has  the  information,  which  if  analyzed  correctly  to  know  that  a  certain  type  of  truck  is  expensive  to 
will  tell  him  where  costs  are  high  or  low.  maintain.  If  you  know  the  exact  parts  which  are  caus- 

The  detailed  segregation  of  repair  costs  is  something  ing  trouble,  you  can  do  something  about  it.  Perhaps 
few  stores  have  undertaken.  But  unless  this  data  is  the  truck  is  all  right.  The  drivers  may  be  the  cause 
available  it  is  difficult  for  the  garage  superintendent  of  the  trouble,  or  the  reverse  may  be  true.  One  must 
to  practice  preventative  maintenance.  It  is  not  enough  know  such  details  to  do  a  good  job. 


The  New  Discrimination  in  Buying 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

who  will  without  question,  if  told  about  this  solution,  buys.  In  these  things  we  have  improved  tremendously,. 


at  least  be  in  a  receptive  mood.  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
say  that  our  buyers  at  Macy’s  were  really  very  receptive 
from  the  start. 

Some  stores  assign  to  the  merchandise  man  an  assist¬ 
ant,  a  woman  who  watches  four  or  five  of  his  depart¬ 
ments,  then  comes  to  him  with  criticisms  or  brings  the 
fruit  of  her  observation  to  the  private  office.  That  is  a 
mistake.  In  the  first  place  the  buyer  does  not  get  actual 
assistance  in  buying.  This  merchandise  assistant  only 
comes  around  when  the  harm  is  done  and  then  of 
course,  the  buyer  defends  his  merchandise.  What  is 
necessary  is  the  addition  of  a  competent  woman  stylist 
as  assistant  to  the  buying  staff.  If  your  store  is  too 
small  to  do  that  with  each  department,  you  may,  by 
arranging  the  buying  periods,  have  one  woman  for  the 
three  or  four  yard  goods  departments.  We  send  one 
stylist  to  Europe  and  she  accompanies  the  silk,  woolen 
and  cotton  goods  buyers.  This  plan  has  worked  quite 
successfully.  If  a  woman  is  good  for  silks,  she  is  good 
for  woolens,  for  shoes,  handkerchiefs  or  any  other 
fashion  merchandise. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  value  of  the  best  possible 
service,  location,  salesclerks  and  large  assortments  well 
priced  is  not  only  diminished  but  almost  obliterated  if 
not  accompanied  by  the  right  selection  of  wanted 
merchandise. 

I  recall  a  situation  that  perfectly  illustrates  my 
thought.  Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  a  house  on  Fifth 
Avenue, — a  distinguished  dress-making  establishment, 
badly  run.  Fittings  were  never  on  time.  They  had  a 
tremendous  business  but  the  service  was  very  poor. 
Customers  were  always  being  disappointed.  The  suits 
they  made,  however,  were  the  best  in  New  York.  As 
long  as  suits  were  in  demand  the  best  clientele  stuck 
to  them  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  of  inefficiency. 
Their  business  fell  off  only  after  suits  were  out  of 
style.  It  is  indeed  necessary  to  have  good  service,  good 
delivery  and  a  wonderful  store,  but  if  you  have  better 
merchandise  than  the  next  fellow  and  the  right  selec¬ 
tion,  such  as  will  offer  every  woman  her  heart’s  desire, 
you  could  do  with  much  poorer  salesclerks,  location 
and  everything  else. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  certain  phases  of 
department  store  keeping — in  physical  layout,  store 
management,  controller’s  statistics,  advertising,  employ¬ 
ment,  training  and  health  work,  but  I  believe  we  have 
made  very  little  progress  in  actual  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising  methods.  For  instance,  years  ago  hiring  and 
firing  was  done  by  anyone.  Today  we  have  an  employ¬ 
ment  manager — one  who  knows  something  about  em¬ 
ployment  and  is  careful  about  the  help  and  labor  he 


but  we  have  not  improved  proportionately  m  our  buy¬ 
ing  methods. 

A  word  to  the  merchandise  men  and  department  store 
owners  who  do  their  own  merchandising.  You  must 
improve  also.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  read  and  interpret 
controller’s  figures.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  lay  out  budgets 
of  figures  for  the  buyers.  You  must  be  constructive 
and  have  vision.  You  must  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  world  and  your  consumer.  You  must  study  your 
departments.  If  you  are  supervising  fashion  depart¬ 
ments,  you  must  study,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  what 
fashion  and  good  taste  mean. 

Individually  your  customers  may  not  have  good 
taste.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  the  aggregate  they 
tinll  ahvays  buy  the  right  thing,  in  other  words,  the 
right  thing  will  sell  out  quickly.  When  you  look  at  the 
individual  customers  you  say,  “How  is  this  possible?’’ 
Women  seem  to  possess  an  imitative  instinct  which 
somehow  leads  them  in  the  right  direction  so  far  as 
fashion  is  concerned — ^and  as  I  have  just  said,  in  the 
aggregate  they  will  chose  the  correct  thing.  The  buyer’s 
inevitable  excuse  for  merchandise  of  poor  taste  and 
style,  that  “You  nuiy  not  like  this,  but  it  sells!”  is  en¬ 
tirely  unsound. 

No,  our  buyers  have  not  improved  themselves  as 
rapidly  as  has  the  average  woman  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  If  we  are  not  careful,  if  our  fashion  depart¬ 
ments  are  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  alert  people,  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  rapid  changes  of  fashion,  they  will  not  pros¬ 
per  and  the  losses  suffered  from  heavy  markdowns 
will  not  decrease  but  increase.  We  must  remember  that 
good  taste  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  a  matter 
of  study  and  knowledge. 

The  great  advance  that  scientific  research  has  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  organization  of  department  stores,  the 
numerous  improvements  in  our  methods  of  employ¬ 
ment,  of  control,  of  training,  the  mechanical  perfection 
of  equipment,  the  skillfully  devised  layout,  all  these 
cannot  bring  you  the  hoped  for  results  if  you  do  not  at 
the  same  time  apply  all  the  available  resources  of  in¬ 
formation  and  skill  to  that  much  neglected  field — 
discriminative  buying.  Remember  that  every  unsuccess¬ 
ful  piece  of  merchandise  that  leaves  your  establishment 
is  A  lasting  discredit  to  your  house ;  Wause  while  your 
customer  may  not  possess  the  judgment  to  buy  the  right 
thing,  one  of  her  friends  is  sure  to  enlighten  her.  You 
will  realize  that  no  matter  by  what  avenue  of  thought 
we  approach  this  problem,  it  all  leads  in  the  same 
direction ;  today  there  is  a  crying  need  for  a  more 
enlightened  procedure  in  that  fundamental  phase  of 
store  keeping,  the  discriminating  selection  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 
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Stores  Report  Delivery  Department  Production 

Questionnaire  Develops  Valuable  Material  Which  Shrewd 
Executives  Can  Use  to  Measure  Results  in  Their  Stores 
By  The  Retail  Delivery  Association 


SOMETIME  AGO  a  questionnaire  on  production 
in  delivery  deiiartments  was  sent  to  members  of 
the  Retail  Delivery  Association.  The  following 
report  represents  a  compilation  of  the  data  turned  in 
by  twenty-five  stores  located  in  nineteen  cities.  All 
sizes  of  motor  truck  fleets  are  represented. 

Mechanical  Repair  Production 

The  average  numljer  of  delivery  trucks  jier  mechanic 
employed  was  *10.67.  The  best  record  was  one  mechanic 
for  every  nineteen  trucks,  and  the  poorest  record  one 
mechanic  for  every  five  vehicles.  Nine  stores  main¬ 
tained  a  record  above  the  average  of  10.67.  The  re¬ 
maining  ten  answering  this  question  had  a  record  be¬ 
low  the  average. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  procure  similar  figures  for 
washers  and  miscellaneous  garage  employees.  There 
was  such  a  wide  variation  in  the  figures  that  they  were 
worthless  except  to  indicate  that  washers  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  help  had  no  definite  assignments. 

Taking  the  maintenance  crew  as  a  whole,  the  average 
number  of  trucks  per  employee  was  5.7.  The  best  record 
was  one  employee  in  the  garage  for  every  thirteen 
vehicles, — the  poorest  record,  one  employee  for  every 
three  and  two-thirds  vehicles.  Eleven  stores  had  a 
record  below  the  average.  Eight  stores  had  a  record 
better  than  the  average. 

Rent  Factors 

The  Delivery  Department  rental  charge  very  often 
is  based  on  the  amount  of  space  occupied  by  the  depart¬ 
ment.  In  such  cases  it  is  imjx)rtant  that  no  more  room 
be  allotted  to  this  section  than  is  necessary  to  do  a 
good  job.  The  average  number  of  square  feet  allotted 
to  the  external  delivery  department  for  garaging  and 
maintenance  purposes  by  the  stores  reporting  was  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  per  vehicle. 

This  figure  would  indicate  that  three  times  the  actual 
space  required  by  a  standing  truck  is  needed  for  provid¬ 
ing  garage  facilities.  This  extra  space  is  taken  up  with 
aisles,  runways,  elevators,  maintenance  and  repair 
shop>s,  etc.  The  best  record  was  made  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  using  small  truck  equipment  which  allowed  one 
hundred  and  five  square  feet  p)er  truck.  The  most  un¬ 
economical  record  was  turned  in  by  a  company  using  the 
largest  size  package  trucks,  and  one  which  had  just 
completed  a  new  delivery  station.  Undoubtedly  the 
figure  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  square  feet 
per  truck  in  this  case  provides  for  years  of  expansion. 

Two  stores,  noted  for  their  economical  layout,  one 
using  small  trucks,  the  other  using  larger  vehicles,  re¬ 
quire  two  hundred  and  ten  square  feet  per  motor 
vehicle,  for  garaging  and  maintenance  purposes.  Eleven 
stores  had  a  record  above  the  average, — eight  stores 
below  the  average. 


The  same  rental  factor  that  is  true  of  the  garage 
is  an  important  one  in  the  Shii)ping  Room.  Few  stores 
have  thought,  about  how  much  space  is  required  to  do 
a  good  job  in  the  Delivery  Department,  using  as  a 
basis  the  amount  of  work  done  by  this  section  of  the 
store.  It  was  found  that  an  average  of  2.26  square  feet 
was  allotted  to  the  Delivery  Department  j)er  piece  of 
merchandise  delivered  daily.  “Piece  of  Merchandise” 
refers  to  all  goods  sent  from  the  Shipping  Room.  The 
l>est  record  was  .72  .square  feet  per  package.  The  poor¬ 
est  record  was  six  square,  feet  per  package. 

Efficiency  Reconls 

There  were  eleven  stores  having  a  record  below  the 
average  and  four  stores  above  the  average.  These  stores 
had  on  an  average  of  one  internal  delivery  employee 
for  every  268  packages  passing  through  the  Delivery 
Department.  The  best  record  was  one  employee  for 
every  630  packages.  The  poorest  record  was  one  em¬ 
ployee  for  every  133  packages.  Ten  stores  had  less  than 
268  packages  jjer  internal  employee.  Six  stores  had 
more  than  268  i)ackages  per  internal  emjjloyee. 

The  average  number  of  packages  entered  daily  per 
sheetwriter  was  671.  The  low  record  was  131.  The 
high  record  was  1200.  Eight  stores  were  below  the 
average.  Seven  stores  were  above  the  average. 

Non-sheetwriting  made  a  better  record  from  a  pro¬ 
duction  standpoint.  .An  average  of  1.031  packages  was 
handled  per  day  ])er  stubber, —  360  being  the  low  rec¬ 
ord.  1336  being  the  high  record.  Only  five  stores  of 
the  nineteen  giving  more  or  less  complete  answers 
use  the  stubbing  system.  Two  of  these  had  a  record 
Ijetter  than  the  average,  while  three  had  a  record  under 
the  average. 

The  average  number  of  packages  routed  per  person 
per  day  was  1863. 

Routing  is  a  non-standardized  procedure.  This  is 
shown  by  the  great  variation  in  the  figures.  The  low 
aevrage  was  397  packages  per  router  per  day.  The  high 
figure  was  3,150  packages  per  router  |)er  day.  In  the 
case  of  the  low  figure  the  Delivery  Department  was 
small  and  the  routers  were  evidently  used  for  other 
purposes.  Eight  stores  had  a  record  below  the  average. 
Seven  stores  were  alx)ve  the  average. 

Cost  Figures 

The  stores  supplying  these  data  delivered  from 
120,000  to  more  than  5,500,000  packages  per  year. 

From  ten.  percent  to  thirty  percent  of  all  store  trans¬ 
actions  were  delivered.  The  cost  of  deliveries  ranged 
from  $.06%  to  $.33  7/10  i)er  package.  The  cost  based 
on  the  percentage  of  gross  volume  of  business  varied 
from  .08%  to  2.67%. 

The  figures  given  in  this  report  do  not  present  an 
exact  picture  of  the  existing  conditions  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association,  since  only 
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fifteen  percent  of  the  meml)ers  answered  the  question-  emphasize  the  importance  of  production  studies  where- 
naire.  The  report  has  been  compiled  and  published  to  delivery  departments  are  concerned. 


Early  Christmas  Shopping  Posters  Ready  for  Distribution 

A'I’TR.XCTIVE  posters  to  promote  the  annual  three  remaining  pages  are  blank  so  that  the  store  can 

“Early  Christmas  Shopjfing”  campaign  have  been  print  its  own  message  about  Christmas  merchandise  and 

prepared  by  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  New  early  sluqjping  on  them.  They  are  supplied  unfolded 
York  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  October 
15th.  These  posters  and  miniatures  of  them  used  for 
direct  mail  and  as  package  and  bill  enclosures  have  been 
a  big  factor  in  i)ast  years  in  distributing  the  holiday 
trade  over  the  whole  period  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas. 

The  i)oster,  which  is  rei)r(Kluced  (jn  this  page,  is  the 
work  of  Haskell  Coffin.  It  is  lithographed  in  full  color. 

The  size  is  20  by  .30  inches.  The  price,  as  in  the  past, 
is  50  cents  each  plus  shipping  charges. 

The  miniatures  and  folders  can  be  used  very  effect¬ 
ively  as  enclosures  with  November  1st  bills.  They  also 
should  be  used  to  stuff  in  i)ackages  beginning  well  in 
advance  of  the  holiday  season.  The  miniatures  are  about 
by  and  show  the  poster  in  full  color  on  one 
side  and  on  the  reverse  carry  a  short,  effective  state¬ 
ment  of  the  advantages  of  early  Christmas  shopping. 

The  price  of  these  is  1  cent  each  plus  shipping  charges, 
regardless  of  quantity. 

The  folders  are  the  same  size  as  the  miniatures. 

The  poster  appears  in  full  color  on  the  first  page.  The 


NO  MAIL  DELIVERY  ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY 
SHOP  EARLY  A  MAIL  EARLY 


The  Government  would  be  grateful  if  you  would— 

SHOP  EARLY 

WRAP  CAREFULLY 

ADDRESS  PLAINLY 

and  MAIL  PROMPTLY 

HARRY  S.  NEW, 

Po«tmMter  G«n«ral' 


SHOP  EARLY  V  MAIL  EARLY 

NO  MAIL  DELIVERY  ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY 


so  that  printing  may  be  done  conveniently.  The  i)rice 
of  the  folders  is  ll4  cents  each  plus  shipjiing  charges, 
regardless  of  quantity. 

It  is  desired  that  orders  be  forwarded  as  promptly 
as  possible  so  that  shipments  may  be  made  in  time  to 
make  the  canq)aign  effective.  Do  not  semi  orders  to 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assoeiatioti.  Mail  them 
direct  to  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  130  West 
42;h/  Street,  Xae  York. 

In  connection  with  the  campaign  for  early  Christmas 
shopping,  the  Post  Office  Department  has  authorized 
the  use  of  the  following  expression  in  newspapers  and 
otherwise,  over  the  name  of  the  Postmaster  General : 

‘‘The  Governnunt  Would  Be  Grateful  If  You  Would 

Slwf>  Early, 

Wrap  Carefully, 

Address  Plainly,  and 
Mail  Promptly. 

Harry  S.  New, 

Postmaster  General.” 

The  Postmaster  at  New  York  has  asked  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  cooperate  in  the  campaign  to  encourage  early 
and  careful  mailing.  Illustrated  in  this  column  is  a 
notice  prepared  by  the  Post  Office  which  retailers  are 
asked  to  distribute.  The  New  York  Postmaster  has 
offered  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  printed  to  take  care 
of  the  requirements  of  merchants  for  enclosures  with 
letters,  bills  and  parcels. 

W’e  suggest  that  our  members  in  other  cities  show 
their  Postmasters  the  reproduction  of  the  notice  and 
request  him  to  supply  them  with  a  quantity  for  their 
use  as  enclosures.  The  actual  size  is  5  inches  wide 
by  3j4  deep.  It  is  printed  in  black  on  a  lightweight 
white  stock.  If  local  Postmasters  will  not  supply  these 
notices,  we  suggest  that  requests  l)e  forwarded  to 
Mr.  John  J.  Kiely,  Postmaster,  Ncu>  York,  notifying 
him  at  the  same  time  that  your  own  Postmaster  is 
unable  to  furnish  them. 


DO  YOUR  CHRISTMAS 
^SHOPPING  EARLY 
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Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail  Store 

A  Clear  Exposition  of  Correct  Routing  Procedure  and  the 
Economies  It  Makes  Possible — 4th  Article  of  the  Series 
By  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  The  Traffic  Group 


Proper,  intelligent  routing  of  all  incoming  and 
outgoing  shipments  is  very  important  and  should 
contribute  much  to  reduced  transportation  costs, 
better  service  and  increased  business.  Section  15  of  the 
“Act  to  Regulate  Commerce”  gives  to  the  shipper  the 
right  to  route  his  freight.  Having  this  right,  he  should 
exercise  it  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  because  he  knows  better 
than  anyone  else  what  service 
meets  his  requirements.  Un¬ 
routed  shipments  are  a  great 
source  of  annoyance,  fre¬ 
quently  subjected  to  delays 
which  unnecessarily  tie  up 
capital  and  often  result  in 
loss  of  sales. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
define  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  “routing.”  We  do  not 
consider  the  shipper  is  rout¬ 
ing  his  shipments  when  they 
are  given  indiscriminately  to 
one  or  more  lines,  or  divided 
among  routes  by  periods  or 
tonnage.  Neither  do  we  con¬ 
sider  they  are  routed  when 
given  to  a  carrier  because  of 
the  personality  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  withheld  from  a 
line  because  of  a  dislike  or  a 
grievance  against  that  line. 

What  Routing  Is 

Routing  consists  of  specific 
instructions  of  the  shipper  as 
to  how  the  shipment  is  to  be 
handled  in  order  that  all  of 
those  who  may  have  a  hand  in  its  movement  may  know 
just  what  service  is  desired  and  may  cooperate  with  the 
shipper  in  the  carrying  out  of  those  instructions.  There 
is  probably  no  one  act  on  the  part  of  the  shipper  so  im¬ 
portant  or  necessary  in  the  prompt  transportation  of 
shipments,  especially  less-than-carload  shipments,  as 
correct  routing. 

The  two  principal  factors  which  should  guide  the 
shipper  in  routing  his  freight  are  the  rates  applicable 
and  the  service.  Sometimes  one  factor  may  apply  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  but  usually  both  should  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  term  “shipper”  as  used  in  this  article  should 
be  interpreted  to  include  the  consignee  who  receives 
the  shipment.  The  retailer  usually  pays  the  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  on  incoming  shipments.  Since  he  knows  best 
what  service  meets  his  requirements,  when  the  merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  required  and  whether  time  or  expense  is  the 


more  important  consideration,  he  most  certainly  should 
be  the  one  to  determine  the  route  to  be  used. 

Control  of  Routing 

The  proper  control  of  the  routing  by  the  retail  store 
may  depend  upon  many  circumstances.  There  seems 
to  be  a  growing  tendency 
among  more  progressive 
stores  to  have  all  orders  for 
incoming  merchandise  sent  to 
the  Traffic  Department  for 
routing  instructions.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  many, 
this  procedure  should  cause 
little,  if  any,  delay  in  the 
mailing  of  the  orders.  Where 
this  procedure  is  followed  the 
buyer  indicates  the  time  the 
merchandise  will  be  required, 
leaving  it  to  the  Traffic  De¬ 
partment  to  select  the  route 
affording  the  best  possible 
service  and  the  lowest  trans¬ 
portation  cost  for  the  service 
required. 

In  other  stores  the  Traffic 
Department  furnishes  the 
buyer  with  written  routing 
instructions  for  shipments 
from  the  various  sources  of 
supply.  When  placing  the 
Order  the  buyer  refers  to  his 
routing  instructions  and 
routes  his  shipments  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  those  instruc¬ 
tions.  Some  stores  try  to 
control  the  routing  by  filing 
with  the  shipper  written  instructions  to  use  a  certain 
route.  Experience  has  shown  this  latter  method  so  un¬ 
satisfactory,  often  resulting  in  expensive  mistakes,  that 
we  feel  it  should  be  avoided.  We  believe  the  most  sat- 
factory  method  is  to  have  all  orders  routed  through 
the  Traffic  Department  where  the  responsibility  and 
control  can  be  centralized.  Placing  orders  for  merchan¬ 
dise  without  proper  shipping  instructions  is,  in  our 
judgment,  just  as  undesirable  as  buying  goods  without 
an  understanding  of  the  time  of  delivery  and  the  price. 
A  merchant  does  not  purchase  merchandise  until  he 
has  satisfied  himself  that  he  is  getting  that  which  is 
most  suitable  for  his  needs.  He  should  use  the  same 
discrimination  in  routing  his  shipments. 

There  are  a  number  of  available  routes  and  kinds  of 
transportation  service — parcel  post,  express,  motor 
truck,  all  rail,  rail  and  water,  etc. — ^at  different  rates. 
In  selecting  the  route  it  is  essential  that  consideration 


rHESE  articles  on  Traffic  Work  in 
the  Retail  Store  are  published  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  traffic 
work,  and  to  point  out  in  simple,  non¬ 
technical  language  to  those  not  technically 
informed,  icays  and  means  of  improving 
their  transportation  service  and  reducing 
their  cost  of  transportation.  This  is  the 
fourth  article  in  the  series. 

ft  will  be  helpful  to  us  and  encouraging 
to  Mr.  Albee,  zvho  is  preparing  the  arti¬ 
cles,  if  you  will  write  and  tell  us  frankly 
whether  you  are  finding  these  articles 
helpful  and  interesting.  We  invite  your 
criticism  and  suggestions. 

Many  readers  undoubtedly  have  had 
interesting  experiences  in  reducing  their 
cost  of  transportation  and  improving  the 
service.  As  the  interchange  of  experience 
is  helpftd  to  all  of  us,  please  write  and 
tell  us  about  your  e.vperiences  and  your 
problems,  and  also  tell  us  what  features 
of  traffic  work  you  would  like  to  have 
discussed  in  these  columns. 
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J5,^9a  prosperous  successful 
American  Mcrcliajits  endorse  this 
System 

A  system  that  eliminates  the  hazards  of  money 
losses — mistakes  in  change — and  leaves  the  sales 
people  free  to  sell  .  .  .  while  one  department — one 
section  only — is  responsible  for  store  money. 


L AMSON 

CENTRALI  ZED 
SERVICE 
SYSTE^N 


% 

jhtSj  .  . 

is  the  system  that 


concent 

c. 


traies  cash -'prevents 
marde  errors 


Merchants  in  all  sections 
of  America,  in  all  lines  of 
business— have  found  that 
Lamson  Carriers  give  the 
utmost  in  service  to  the 
customer,  combined  with 
extreme  protection  to  the 
store. 

American  business  success 
has  proven  that  concen¬ 
tration  of  authority — cen¬ 
tralization  of  responsibil¬ 
ity — results  in  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  greater  econ¬ 
omy.  Lamson  Carriers 
were  created,  developed, 
and  are  being  continually 
improved  that  centraliza¬ 
tion  may  be  possible. 


Lamson  Centralized  Serv¬ 
ice,  after  years  of  testing, 
has  become  the  accepted 
method  of  store  operation. 


LAMSON 

SERVICE 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 
SYRACUSe,  N.  V. 


This  centralization  is  im¬ 
possible  without  Lamson 
Carriers.  The  hearty  in¬ 
dorsement  and  acceptance 
of  this  unified  system,  to¬ 
gether  with  modem  devel¬ 
opments  in  store  control 
which  Lamson  Carriers 
make  possible,  has  resulted 
in  greater  accuracy,  more 
rapid  service  and  an  abso¬ 
lute  dominance  of  every 
section  and  every  store  de¬ 
partment.  Only  with  Lam¬ 
son  Carriers  can  the  mod¬ 
em  departmentalized  store 
operate  with  extreme  effi¬ 
ciency  and  with  greatest 
economy. 


S'ay  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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be  given  to  the  time  goods  are  needed,  distance  from 
the  markets,  numl)er  of  transfers  via  the  various 
routes,  the  character  of  the  merchandise,  etc.  The  route 
used  should  be  the  l)est  available  to  insure  the  arrival 
of  the  shipment  at  the  time  needed,  in  the  l)est  possible 
condition  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Cost  of  Service 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  merchants 
to  purchase  in  smaller  quantities  and  more  frequently. 
This  enables  them  to  keep  their  stock  replenished  with 
fresh  goods  in  the  latest  styles  on  a  small  amount  of 
capital,  and  lowers  their  cost  of  insurance,  but  it  in¬ 
creases  transportation  expense  to  some  extent  because 
of  the  greater  need  for  quick  transportation  service. 
Speaking  generally,  the  quicker  the  transportation  ser¬ 
vice,  the  more  care  used  in  transporting  it  and  the  more 
ptersonal  character  the  service  rendered,  the  higher  the 
rates  are.  Therefore,  great  care  should  be  used  in 
selecting  the  route  in  order  that  a  more  expensive  one 
is  not  chosen  when  a  less  expensive  route  will  insure 
the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  proper  condition  and  at  the 
time  needed. 

By  taking  advantage  of  routes  over  which  lower  rates 
apply  when  time  is  not  an  important  factor,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  effect  worth  while  savings.  Too  frequently 
buyers  request  shipments  by  express  or  by  motor  truck 
at  high  rates  when  a  slower  movement  would  cost  much 
less  and  yet  insure  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  the  time 
needed  and  in  proper  condition.  One  of  our  members 
reports  a  saving  of  $30,000  a  year  by  diverting  ship¬ 
ments  from  rail  to  water.  Another  store  reported  sav¬ 
ings  of  about  $1800  a  month  through  the  use  of  a  con¬ 
solidating  freight  forwarding  service,  with  only  a  few 
hours  difference  in  time  frorti  the  route  formerly  used. 

Routing  shipments  for  parcel  post  or  express  move¬ 
ment  is  comparatively  easy  since  the  tariffs  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  the  shipper  with  a  choice  of  route.  For  those  points 
served  by  both  the  Southeastern  Express  Company  and 
the  American  Railway  Express  Company,  the  shipper 
may  find  that  the  service  of  one  company  is  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  that  of  the  other,  that  one  makes  lietter 
time  than  the  other  or  that  the  rates  over  one  line  may 
be  higher  than  over  the  other  line.  In  such  cases  the 
shipper  should  select  the  line  which  best  serves  his 
purpose. 

Choosing  the  Carrier 

The  determination  of  whether,  parcel  post,  express, 
motor  truck  or  freight  service  is  to  be  used  may  depend 
upon  the  class  of  merchandise  to  be  transported,  the 
weight  of  the  shipment,  the  rate,  the  distance  to  be 
transported  and  other  factors.  Parcel  post  charges  for 
shipments  up  to  a  certain  weight  may  be  less  than  by 
express  and  more  than  by  express  for  those  in  excess 
of  that  weight.  The  “breaking  point”  is  important 
where  the  cost  of  transportation  is  an  important  factor. 
The  same  is  true  of  express  versus  freight  shipments 
because  the  minimum  charge  by  freight  is  usually  based 
upon  the  charge  per  100  pounds,  while  the  express 
charge  is  based  upon  the  actual  weight.  All  trucking 
companies  operating  between  the  same  points  do  not 
charge  the  same  rates.  In  many  instances  trucking 
companies  do  not  charge  one  shipper  the  same  rate  as 


that  charged  to  another  for  shipments  moving  between 
the  same  jMiints. 

From  the  standjwint  of  exjiense  the  "breaking  |X)int” 
in  the  rate  of  one  method  of  transportation  compared 
with  that  of  another  is  important  in  deciding  which  is 
to  l)e  u.sed.  In  comparing  the  parcel  i)Ost  charges  with 
the  express  charges  on  a  shipment  moving  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  valued  at  $50.  we  find  that  the  break¬ 
ing  ])oint  is  at  8  ixmnds.  In  other  words,  a  package  in¬ 
sured  at  $50,  weighing  less  than  8  pounds,  would  cost 
less  by  parcel  jxjst  than  by  e.xpress.  On  packages  weigh¬ 
ing  8  pounds  or  more  the  charges  would  l)e  less  by 
express.  The  spread  l)etween  the  two  rates  in  favor  of 
express  would  become  greater  at  the  weight  ap])roached 
the  50-i)ound  parcel  jwst  limit,  at  which  ixnnt  the  differ¬ 
ence  would  l)e  97  cents  in  favor  of  express. 

Weight  and  Rates 

In  comparing  charges  by  express  with  charges  by 
freight,  based  on  first  class  freight  rate,  all  rail,  we 
find  that  the  breaking  point  is  31  jxjunds,  the  spread 
increasing  to  $1.38  for  100  pounds  in  favor  of  freight. 
The  reason  why  express  is  cheaper  for  packages  weigh¬ 
ing  less  than  31  pounds,  even  though  the  freight  rate 
is  much  lower,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  express  rate 
is  based  on  actual  weight  while  the  freight  rate  is  based 
on  a  100  pound  minimum. 

We  will  take  as  a  second  example  a  shipment  lietween 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  for  which  the  stores  have 
a  choice  of  freight,  express,  parcel  jxast  or  motor  truck. 
As  I  stated  before,  there  are  often  several  different 
motor  truck  rates  applying  between  two  given  points. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  motor  truck  charges 
with  the  express  charges  l)etween  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  we  will  take  a  rate  of  $1.0C‘  There  are  some 
companies  charging  less  than  this  amount  and  probably 
others  charging  more.  As  a  rule  the  motor  truck  com¬ 
panies  aggregate  the  weight  of  all  shipments  which 
they  may  have  in  one  load.  Some  of  them  rhay  have  a 
minimum  for  each  package,  but  this  comparison  is  based 
on  a  $1.00  rate  on  the  aggregate  weight.  On  this  l)asis 
the  charges  by  motor  truck  would  range  from  35  cents 
to  45  cents  lower  than  by  express,  depending  upon  the 
weight  of  the  shipment.  This  is  due  to  a  rate  much 
lower  than  the  express  rate,  and  also  to  the  basing  of 
the  charges  on  the  aggregate  weight.  Therefore,  in 
routing  from  the  standpoint  of  expense  only,  motor 
truck  would  be  the  most  economical. 

Naturally,  for  such  a  short  distance  the  parcel  post 
charges  would  be  less  than  by  express  for  any  weight 
up  to  the  parcel  post  weight  limit  of  70  pounds. 

Similar  comparisons  for  the  different  methods  of 
transportation  can  and  should  be  made  where  the  trans¬ 
portation  cost  is  the  important  factor. 

Freight  Routing 

Selecting  the  best  freight  route  is  much  more  com¬ 
plicated.  The  important  factors  which  should  be  borne 
in  mind  are  the  character  of  the  goods,  the  question  of 
time  in  transit,  the  service  required  and  the  rate. 

Routes  are  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  standard 
routes  and  the  differential  routes.  The  standard  routes 
are  those  which  take  the  regular  class  and  commodity 
rates.  Differential  routes  are  made  up  of  a  combination 
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What  Did 
It  Cost? 


A  well-known  department  store  installed  in 
various  departments  forty-two  National 
Cash  Registers. 

Auditing  expense  was  reduced  from 
10  to  5  girls  per  day* 

Central  cash  desk  reduced  from  10 
cashiers  to  2V2  per  day. 

Selling  costs  were  reduced.  In 
“notions”  for  example,  6  salespeople, 
instead  of  8  as  previously,  did  25% 
more  business. 

In  this  store  these  registers  paid  for  themselves 
in  payroll  savings  alone. 


The  NationeJ  Cash  Register  Company, 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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of  rail  and  water  lines,  and  of  lines  whose  physical  con¬ 
ditions  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  equal  the  service 
of  the  standard  routes.  Lower  rates  usually  apply  over 
the  differential  lines  as  an  inducement  to  shippers  to 
use  those  routes  in  preference  to  the  standard  routes  at 
a  higher  rate.  For  instance,  a  shipment  moving  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  by  rail  over  a  direct  line  would 
be  a  standard  route.  If  it  moved  from  New  York 
to  Buffalo  by  rail  and  from  that  point  to  Chicago  via  the 
Great  Lakes  it  would  be  subject  to  the  differential  rate. 
In  some  cases  a  shipment  may  move  rail,  water  and  rail. 
As  an  example,  a  shipment  from  a  point  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  might  move  to  New  York  by  rail,  from  New  York 
to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  by  water,  and  from  that  point 
to  destination  by  rail.  The  differential  rate  for  such  a 
movement  might  be  found  to  be  considerably  lower  than 
by  the  all-rail  or  standard  route  from  point  of  origin 
to  destination. 

When  there  is  more  than  one  standard  route  between 
two  points  two  important  factors  should  be  considered : 

1.  The  time  required  for  delivery  via  one  route 
as  compared  with  another.  For  many  reasons  it  is 
often  possible  for  one  line  to  make  better  time  and  to 
give  better  service  between  two  points  than  its  com¬ 
petitor.  It  naturally  follows  that  the  competitor  can 
excel  in  service  and  time  between  two  other  points. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  that  a  shipper  know  that 
service  can  be  given  over  the  various  lines. 

2.  The  number  of  times  the  shipment  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  en  route.  The  fewer  number  of  times  a  shipment 
has  to  be  transferred,  the  less  opportunity  there  is  for 
loss  or  damage  in  transit  or  for  the  shipment  to  go 
astray,  resulting  in  delay.  Since  this  has  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  condition  of  the  shipment  upon  arrival, 
the  route  should  be  chosen  to  avoid  as  many  transfers 
as  poss  ble.  For  instance,  one  line  may  load  from  point 
of  origin  to  an  immediate  “break  bulk”  point  and  from 
there  reload  into  other  cars  for  destinations  beyond 
that  point,  while  another  carrier  may  operate  through 
cars  from  point  of  origin  to  destination.  Transfers 
from  one  road  to  another  may  be  made  by  team,  by 
switching,  by  lighter  or  direct  from  one  car  to  an¬ 
other.  Naturally  the  method  of  makiqg  the  transfer 
also  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  time  in  transit  and 
the  condition  of  the  shipment  upon  arrival. 

Local  Conditions  Important 

Local  conditions  at  destination  are  another  important 
factor.  Sometimes  one  freight  station  is  more  favor¬ 
ably  located  than  another  or  only  one  carrier  can  place 
the  shipment  at  the  exact  point  where  it  is  needed. 
There  may  be  less  congestion  at  the  delivery  station  of 
one  carrier  than  at  another.  It  may  well  be  that  any 
saving  of  time  or  expense  by  routing  via  one  line  for 
delivery  to  a  certain  station  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  loss  of  time  by  your  teamsters  due  to  congestion  at 
that  station.  In  the  event  that  you  have  a  private  side 
track,  it  is  important  to  know  whether  the  line  serving 
you  is  a  party  to  the  through  rate  before  routing  the 
shipment  for  private  siding  delivery.  If  that  line  will 
not  absorb  switching  charges,  it  may  be  that  it  would 
be  less  expensive  to  haul  your  freight  from  the  station 
of  another  carrier  which  is  a  party  to  the  through  rate. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ruled  that 
all  freight  must  move  via  the  route  specified  on  the 
bill  of  lading  and  that  rates  via  that  route  must  be  used. 
Perhaps  we  can  best  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  by 
example.  Let  us  take  a  shipment  originating  at  a  point 


served  only  by  Carrier  A  and  routed  to  a  point  served 
by  two  lines.  Carriers  A  and  B.  If  the  shipper  routed 
the  shipment  originating  on  the  line  of  Carrier  A  for 
delivery  via  Carrier  B,  the  originating  line  A  would 
have  to  make  the  transfer  to  the  delivering  line  B 
shown  on  the  bill  of  lading,  even  though  that  might 
subject  the  shipment  to  a  higher  rate,  provided,  of 
course,  those  lines  had  facilities  for  an  interchange  of 
freight.  The  carrier  is  not  bound  under  the  law  by 
an  impossible  routing. 

Even  though  you  prefer  delivery  by  a  certain  line 
because  of  the  location  of  your  side  track  on  that  line 
or  by  reason  of  its  station  being  closer  to  your  store  or 
for  other  reasons,  it  is  often  preferable  to  receive  your 
shipments  at  the  station  of  another  line  when  by  so 
doing  you  avoid  the  necessity  of  transfers.  In  the  illus¬ 
tration  used  above,  routing  from  point  of  origin  to  des¬ 
tination  by  Carrier  A  would  have  avoided  the  transfer 
necessary  to  secure  delivery  by  Carrier  B.  The  advant¬ 
ages  of  one  route  must  be  carefully  weighed  with  that 
of  another  in  determining  which  is  the  more  satisfactory 
for  your  purpose. 

Getting  the  Best  Rates 

As  I  stated  before,  two  important  considerations  are 
( 1 )  the  rate,  and  (2)  the  service.  Where  the  rate  is  the 
more  important  factor  the  shipment  must  move  via  the 
route  over  which  the  rate  applies.  When  there  is  a 
through  rate  from  f)oint  of  origin  to  destination  for 
shipments  moving  over  two  or  more  lines,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  you  select  those  lines  which  are  parties 
to  the  through  rate.  The  list  of  participating  carriers 
given  in  the  tariff  will  show  whether  the  lines  selected 
by  you  are  parties  to  the  through  rate.  Generally 
speaking,  the  rate  will  apply  via  the  route  over  which  the 
l)est  service  is  obtainable,  but  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Commodity  rates  are  usually  made  to  apply 
on  certain  commodities  from  a  certain  point  of  origin 
to  a  given  destination.  The  rates  may  apply  via  one 
route  only  or  they  may  apply  over  several  routes.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  shipper  should  select  the  route  which 
best  serves  his  purpose. 

Where  there  are  no  through  rates  established,  the 
rates  being  based  on  combinations,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  care  be  used  in  the  selection  of  the 
route  to  secure  the  cheapest  rates  and  combinations. 
This  is  very  important,  especially  in  the  case  of  ship¬ 
ments  which  would  be  subject  to  one  classification  for 
part  of  the  haul  and  to  another  classification  for  the 
remainder  of  the  haul.  While  this  involves  a  question 
of  classification  which  we  will  touch  upon  in  another 
article,  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  selection  of 
the  route  and  therefore  we  will  try  to  make  this  point 
clear  by  illustration.  On  a  shipment  moving  from  the 
Eastern  Territory  to  the  Western  Territory  the  shipper 
may  have  a  choice  of  routing  through  two  or  more 
gateways,  one  of  which  may  involve  a  short  haul  in 
one  territory  and  a  long  haul  in  the  other,  and  the 
other  choice  vice  versa.  In  such  cases  the  shipper 
should  route  shipments  so  that  the  longest  part  of  the 
haul  will  be  in  the  territory  taking  the  lowest  class, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  total  charge  under  the  other 
combination  is  not  lower.  (Continued  on  page  34.) 
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This  Letter  Tells  the  Story 


franklin  loa  Creaa  Co«» 
linooln,  Nabxaaka. 

Oantlaman:* 

On  oar  raoant  Inapaotlon  trip  of  oar 
Inapaotor  at  foar  plant,  oar  Inapaotor  adrlaod 
that  yoa  no  longar  art  oparatlng  yoar  Modal  "9” 
ffalkar  trnok  aarlal  #189  parohaaad  la  1918. 

fill  yoa  kindly  adrlaa  tha  writer  what 
dlepoaltlon  haa  baan  mada  of  this  tmok.  Thanking 
you  In  adranoa  for  this  Infonptdon. 


Vary  tro^ 


iral  Sarriea  Ua 


Ready  for 
Another 
14  Years 
of  Service 


«a.  fc.  * 


For  truck  quality  that  is  still  earning  profits  for  you  after  first  cost  has 
been  entirely  depreciated  off  your  books,  build  your  city  fleet  of  Walker 
Electrics,  in  which  every  unit  from  bumper  to  tail  light  is  time  tested. 
Write  t(^ay  for  new  folder — “What  They  Say,  notWliat  We  Say.” 

WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 

WALKER  EUCTRIC  TRUCKS 

BBBBBSSS  LOWEST  TRUCKINQ  COST  Oli  CITV  ROUTES  SSSBSS8SS 
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To  avoid  transferring  merchandise  from  car  to  car  or 
from  one  line  to  another  and  to  meet  the  insistent  de¬ 
mand  of  the  shipping  public  for  better  and  quicker 
transportation,  the  railroads  of  the  country  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  operation  of  what  are  known  as  Package 
Cars.  These  cars  are  oj^erated  from  point  of  origin  to 
destination  without  transfer  even  when  they  move  over 
more  than  one  road.  Often  there  are  several  lines 
operating  package  cars  between  the  larger  cities. 

Package  Cars 

All  freight  solicitors  are  familiar  with  what  their 
lines  are  doing  in  the  development  and  operation  of  the 
package  car  service  and  will  furnish  their  patrons  with 
full  information  concerning  their  serv-ice,  time  in  transit, 
etc.  There  is  one  point,  however,  which  should  receive 
attention.  Oftentimes  in  a  city  served  by  several  lines 
operating  package  car  service  the  available  tonnage  is 
divided  among  the  different  lines  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  one  line  receives  sufficient  tonnage  to  enable 
it  to  develop  its  package  car  service  to  full  efficiency. 
In  such  ca.ses  the  cooperation  of  those  who  use  the 
service  will  greatly  help  in  its  development  and  at  the 
same  time  it  may  reduce  transportation  costs. 

The  experience  of  member  stores  in  a  city  ap])roxi- 
mately  450  miles  from  the  New  York  market  shows 
how  stores  can  help  to  improve  their  package  car  ser- 
ivce  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  their  transportation 
costs.  The  stores  in  that  city  were  routing  a  large 
number  of  shipment  from  New  York  by  express  be¬ 
cause  of  the  delay  when  shipped  by  freight.  The  traffic 
men  of  the  retail  stores  in  that  city  met  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  the  delivering  lines  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  freight 
service  between  the  two  points  and  shortening  the  time 
in  transit.  It  was  agreed  that  if  the  carrier  would 
arrange  for  package  car  service  l)etween  these  points 
operated  on  a  regular  schedule,  the  stores  would  support 
the  service  by  routing  all  of  their  freight  from  New 
York  via  that  line.  The  details  of  the  plan  were  worked 
out  and  put  into  operation.  The  pooling  of  tonnage 
resulted  in  such  a  large  increase  for  the  carrier  that  it 
was  able  to  make  a  big  cut  in  the  delivery  time.  Ship¬ 
ments  moved  regularly  on  a  two  day  schedule,  com¬ 
pared  with  as  much  as  seven  days  prior  to  that  time, 
enabling  the  stores  to  divert  much  of  their  tonnage  to 
package  car  movement,  thereby  saving  them  thousands 
of  dollars  in  transportation  charges. 

Consolidated  Forwarding  Service 

Consolidated  Freight  Forwarding  Service  is  ojjerated 
by  forwarding  companies  instead  of  by  carriers.  Its 
value  as  a  time  saver,  like  that  of  package  car  service, 
comes  from  solid  car  movement  from  point  of  origin 
to  destination.  The  load  is  usually  made  up  of  ship¬ 
ments  from  a  number  of  shippers  to  a  number  of  con¬ 
signees  for  solid  car  movement  in  the  name  of  the  for¬ 
warding  company.  The  service  usually  includes  delivery 
at  destination  by  the  forwarding  company.  This  service 
is  often  operated  in  direct  competition  with  that  of  ex¬ 
press,  motor  truck  and  railroad  companies  at  a  rate 
somewhat  lower  than  the  express  rate  and  higher  than 
the  freight  rate  for  less-than-carload  shipments.  As 
the  cars  move  in  the  name  of  the  forwarding  company. 


claims  for  loss  or  damage  are  filed  with  them  instead 
of  with  the  carrier  direct. 

The  .service  has  its  advantages  in  ix)int  of  time  in 
transit  and  when  used  intelligently  may  reduce  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  I  have  already  cited  one  instance  of  a 
store  saving  hundreds  of  dollars  a  month  through  di¬ 
version  of  express  shipments  to  a  forwarding  company 
using  freight  cars  for  solid  carload  movement,  with  only 
a  few  hours  loss  of  time.  Before  the  service  of  a  for¬ 
warding  company  is  used,  its  financial  responsibility 
should  be  carefully  investigated.  The  value  of  a  single 
shipment  may  be  small,  but  the  value  of  a  solid  car 
of  merchandise  may  run  into  high  figures  and  the  users 
of  the  service  should  be  sufficiently  protected  against 
a  hea\'y  casualty. 

There  is  also  available  in  some  cities  what  is  known  as 
express  consolidating  service.  These  companies  receive 
the  shipments  for  one  consignee  from  a  number  of  ship¬ 
pers  and  forward  them  as  one  “lot  shipment.’  In  some 
instances  small  parcels  which  might  easily  go  astray  or 
become  lost  in  transit  are  physically  consolidated  into 
one  package.  For  this  service  there  is  usually  a  charge 
of  a  certain  rate  per  package.  Usually  the  forwarding 
of  these  packages  in  one  “lot  shipment,”  avoiding  the 
graduated  scale  of  charges  on  each  shipment  or  pack¬ 
age  separately,  results  in  a  sa^fing  in  express  charges 
considerably  in  excess  of  the ‘service  charge  of  the 
forwarding  company.  A  great  many  of  our  members 
are  using  this  character  of  service  for  their  express 
shipments  out  of  New  York,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn  it  has  not  resulted  in  any  delay  to  their 
shipments. 

Pool  Car  Movement 

pool  car  may  be  described  as  a  car  containing 
merchandise  from  several  different  shippers  to  one 
consignee,  or  from  one  shipper  to  one  consignee  for 
distribution  to  several  consignees,  or  both.  These  cars 
are  generally  shipped  to  a  public  warehouseman,  a 
public  teamster,  or  some  one  else  selected  by  shippers 
to  act  as  the  consignee  and  distributing  agent.  •  In  some 
cases  they  are  sent  direct  to  one  of  the  consignees  who 
.serves  as  distributing  agent,  paying  the  transportation 
charges  and  notifying  other  consignees  of  the  arrival 
of  their  merchandise,  and  properly  supervising  the  de¬ 
livery  of  that  merchandise  to  the  rightful  owners.  This 
service  may  or  may  not  include  store  door  delivery. 
When  delivery  is  included,  an  additional  charge  is 
usually  made. 

There  are  four  distinct  advantages  in  pool  car  move¬ 
ment,  some  or  all  of  which  are  also  true  of  package 
car,  consolidated  freight  forwarding  and  other  similar 
forms  of  service.  First,  it  saves  time  in  transit.  The 
saving  in  time  means  that  the  money  invested  in  mer¬ 
chandise  is  tied  uj)  lor  a  much  shorter  period,  resulting 
in  a  quicker  turnover  of  capital  and  enabling  business 
to  operate  with  a  smaller  stock  and  a  smaller  invest¬ 
ment. 

Second,  there  is  less  breakage  and  fewer  losses. 
Among  other  things  this  is  due  to  solid  car  movement 
from  point  of  origin  to  destination.  Elimination  of 
transfer,  of  course,  reduces  breakage  as  well  as  theft 
in  transit.  The  question  of  breakage  is  an  important 
item,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  merchandise  as 
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Grand  Rapids,Mich* 

April  12t  1926* 


FOUNDED  188-3 


Our  decision  in  favor  of  the 
Remington  was  a  wise  one.” 


“We  try  to  be  very  pro¬ 
gressive  and  keep  up  with 
all  modern  conveniences 
for  the  office,  but  in  the 
writer’s  opinion  we  have 
found  no  machine  that 
satisfies  our  needs  for  this 
work  better  than  the  ma¬ 
chine  we  are  now  using. 
We  can  highly  recom¬ 
mend  the  Remington.” 

irefully  the  record  of  departmental  sales  for  This  is  but  another  instance 

the  five  different  departments,  and  of  the  complete  adaptability 
also  a  record  showing  discount  of  Remington  Bookkeeping 
allowed  at  time  of  purchase.  Machines  to  every  requirement 
We  have  had  very  few  repairs,  of  any  line  of  retail  business, 
and  have  found  that  the  cost  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate, 
of  maintenance  is  very  low,  A  demonstration  on  your  own 
which  makes  the  machine  very  work  is  yours  for  the  asking, 
economical  to  tiperate.  Consult  our  nearest  office. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Department 

374  Broadway  Branches  Hi  eryu  here  New  York 


have  been  using  a 
Remington  Account¬ 
ing  Machine  for  the  past 
five  years,  and  have  been 
highly  pleased  with  re- 


Rapids,  Mich.  “Previous 
to  the  time  we  put  this 
machine  in  our  office, 
we  investigated  cai 
different  machines  on 
market,  and  have  decided  that 
our  decision  in  favor  of  the 
Remington  was  a  wise  one. 

“We  have  found  it  most  satis¬ 
factory  in  our  particular  line  of 
work,  as  we  are  able  to  keep  a 
salesman’s  record,  an  accurate 


MACHINE 
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furniture.  The  extra  work  involved  in  repairing  the 
furniture,  the  preparation  of  the  claim  and  the  assemb¬ 
ling  of  supporting  documents,  securing  inspection  and 
reports  of  the  damage,  is  a  big  factor.  Any  reduction 
in  loss  or  damage  also  means  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  capital  tied  up  in  claims. 

Third,  it  saves  storage  space.  Because  of  the  shorter 
time  the  shipments  are  in  transit,  orders  can  be  filled 
more  quickly  and  consequently  business  can  be  done 
with  a  smaller  stock  and  less  space  is  required  for  stor¬ 
age.  This  may  also  result  in  the  reduction  of  insurance. 

Fourth,  it  saves  money  in  freight  charges.  This 
saving  in  freight  charges  is  due  to  the  shipment  moving 
subject  to  a  carload  rate.  The  amount  of  the  saving 
would  naturally  be  the  difference  between  the  less-than- 
carload  charges  and  the  charges  at  the  carload  rate,  plus 
any  additional  charge  for  the  assembling  and  distribut¬ 
ing  of  the  shipment.  In  many  cases  the  assembling 
charges  from  point  of  origin  are  absorbed  by  shippers. 
Experience  shows  in  the  case  of  merchandise  where 
there  is  considerable  spread  between  the  carload  and  the 
less-than-carload  rate  that  the  saving  in  transportation 
charges  through  the  pooling  of  the  shipments  into  solid 
carloads  is  very  considerable.  Figures  I  prepared  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  to  illustrate  the  saving  through  pool  car 
movement  of  furniture  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  show  that  the  average  saving  per  car  amounted 
to  approximately  $107,  The  saving  to  each  consignee 
having  merchandise  in  that  car  was,  of  course,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  percentage  the  weight  of  his  consignment 
bore  to  the  total  carload  weight. 

Ferry  or  Trap  Cars 

In  routing  your  freight  you  should  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  Ferry  or  Trap  Car  service  where  you 
have  your  own  private  siding.  Ferry  or  trap  cars  are 
cars  loaded  with  several  less-than-carload  shipments 
which  may  be  for  different  consignees  and  destinations, 
to  be  transferred  at  some  terminal  for  various  destin¬ 
ations  in  the  case  of  outgoing  shipments,  and  in  the 
case  of  incoming  shipments  from  various  points  of 
origin  to  be  assembled  at  the  transfer  point  for  deliv¬ 
ery  to  the  siding.  While  this  form  of  service  applies 


Store  Managers^  Division  Board  Makes 
Plans  for  Conventions  in  1927 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the  Store  Managers’ 
Division  will  be  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  10  to  13. 
This  decision  was  reached  at  a  meeting  of  the  Divis¬ 
ion’s  Board  of  Directors  which  was  held  a  few  days 
ago  at  Pittsburgh.  The  Board  also  decided  to  hold  a 
two  day  meeting  during  the  February  Convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Oliver  M.  Kaufmann,  Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  is  chairman  of  the  convention  committee 
and  discussed  the  programs  for  both  meetings  with  the 
Board.  Sheridan  Gorton,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  is  working  on  the  program  for  the  Febru¬ 
ary  convention. 

The  Board  of  Directors  went  into  the  subject  of 
Committee  work  in  general  and  agreed  to  push  forward 
plans  for  studies  to  be  made  by  the  group  in  the  coming 
months. 


to  either  incoming  or  outgoing  shipments,  it  is  more 
generally  used  by  retail  stores  for  their  incoming 
shipments. 

These  shipments  are  assembled  by  the  carrier  at  his 
terminal  or  transfer  station,  loaded  into  one  or  more 
cars  and  placed  on  the  siding.  This  saves  the  expense 
of  trucking  from  the  local  freight  station,  but  it  some¬ 
times  delays  the  shipments  to  some  extent,  due  to  their 
being  held  at  the  transfer  point  until  there  is  an  accum¬ 
ulation  sufficient  to  justify  loading  into  a  car.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  is  less  opporuunity  for  breakage  in 
moving  shipments  from  the  transfer  station  to  a  private 
siding  in  freight  cars  than  by  truck  from  the  local  sta¬ 
tion.  Against  the  cost  of  trucking  from  the  freight  sta¬ 
tion  and  the  additional  hazard  of  breakage  should  be 
measured  any  additional  charge  that  may  be  made  by 
the  carrier  for  switching,  where  the  carrier  does  not 
absorb  this  charge  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  tonnage. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  not  attempted 
to  touch  upon  all  the  various  angles  of  routing,  nor  have 
we  attempted  to  discuss  all  of  the  different  kinds  of 
transportation  service  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
selecting  the  route  best  suited  for  the  needs  of  retail 
stores.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  call  attention  to  the 
most  important  features  in  a  general  way,  avoiding  as 
far  as  possible  technical  terms  and  features  of  trans¬ 
portation  service.  Because  of  its  technical  and  compli¬ 
cated  nature,  we  repeat  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
all  traffic  and  transportation  matters  be  centralized  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  an  experienced  traffic  man.  In  the 
smaller  stores,  where  the  volume  would  not  seem  to 
justify  the  employment  of  a  technical  traffic  man  to 
devote  all  of  his  time  to  this  work,  we  believe  that  there 
is  still  much  to  be  gained  through  centralization  under 
the  direction  of  some  store  executive  with  sufficient 
time  to  devote  to  the  problem  of  transportation  service. 
Our  Traffic  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  serve  member  stores 
in  every  way  possible  in  the  development  of  their 
traffic  work  and  in  the  handling  of  their  daily  prob¬ 
lems.  We  invite  your  suggestions  and  criticisms. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  traffic  by 
Mr.  Albee.  The  fifth  nill  appear  in  the  Noz'ember  issue. 


Complete  Data  on  Store  Floorings  Is 
Available  to  Our  Members 

Valuable  data  on  various  types  of  flooring,  their 
relative  cost,  upkeep,  durability  and  appearance  is 
available  to  members  of  the  Association.  The  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Information  will  supply  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  members  who  are  contemplating  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  or  relaying  worn  out  floors  in  old  ones. 
The  next  issue  of  The  Bulletin  will  contain  an  au¬ 
thoritative  chart  showing  a  rating  and  comparison  of 
the  kinds  of  flooring  suitable  for  department  stores, 
as  well  as  costs  of  installation  and  upkeep. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  issued  a  Report  on 
Service  Tests  on  Concrete  Floor  Treatment  which 
contains  much  useful  information  for  merchants  who 
have  concrete  floors  in  their  establishments.  All  in¬ 
quiries  on  this  subject  should  be  directed  to  our  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Information.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the 
Director,  will  furnish  complete  data  promptly. 
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ROCHESTER  Puts  a  Double  Stamp  of  Approval  on 

WHITING 

Celestialite 


i 


A  Section  of  Sibley,  Lindsey  &  Curr  Company’s  Store, 
Rochester.  New  York,  Showing  Part  of  the  Installa¬ 
tion  of  Whiting  Celestialite  Fixtures. 


Rochester,  new  YORK,  lidieves  that  one 

good  thing  deserves  another — so  two  of  her 
greatest  stores,  Sibley,  Lindsey  &  Curr  Company, 
and  McCurdy  &  Company,  are  etjuipped  with  Whiting 
Celestialite  Fixtures. 

It  is  only  natural  that  Whiting  installations  should 
travel  in  bunches.  Once  a  progressive  merchant  sees  how 
well  Celestialite  lights  up  one  of  his  merchant  friends 
in  the  same  city,  he  is  ready  to  “put  his  lighting  up  to 
Whiting.”  Once  he  sees  how  closely  Celestialite 
approaches  daylight,  how  it  sheds  a  soft,  cheerful,  glare¬ 
less  light  to  every  farthest  corner  .  .  .  how  it 

shows  merchandise  in  its  true  colors  and  prevents  eye- 
strain,  he  is  ready  to  put  those  modern  sales-makers 
to  work  in  his  own  store. 


Many  a  comparison  between  Whiting  Celestial- 
ite  fixtures  and  other  types  of  fixtures  has  made 
many  a  new  sale. 

Go  into  a  store  in  your  city  that  is  ecpiipped 
with  Celestialite,  notice  the  difference  lietween 
that  light  and  yours,  and  you’ll  agree  with  us  that 
pushing  a  button  that  lights  a  group  of  W’hiting 
Celestialite  Fixtures  is  like  turning  on  a  cheerful, 
sunny  day. 

You  won’t  have  trouble  finding  a  Celestialite 
equipped  store — they  are  all  over  principal  cities 
and  include  such  great  establishments  as  those  of 
John  W^anamaker,  Jordan  Marsh,  L.  S.  Plant,  M. 
Rich  and  Bros.  Co.,  and  many  others. 


Special  Designs  of 
Whiting  Celestialite 
Fixtures  are  Cot’- 
ered  by  Patents  or 
Patents  Pending. 


Part  of  McCurdy  &  Company’s  Store,  Rochester,  New 
York.  Illustrating  Some  Whiting  Celestialite  Fixtures. 


Celestialite  Glass  is 
Manufactured  Under 
Gleb  son  -  Tiebout 
Glass  Co.’s  Patents. 


PUT  YOUR  LIGHTING  UP  TO  WHITING.  GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  US  TODAY. 

H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York  City 
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Contingent  Liability  in  Local  Building  Laws 

Many  Cities  Have  Code  Which  Forbids  Repairs  and  Requires 
Demolition  and  Complete  New  Building  After  Serious  Fire 
By  Warren  F.  Kimball,  Director  of  Insurance,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A, 

Detailed  insurance  surveys  for  thirty-five  stores  1.  Arc  there  municifyal  ordinances  or  local  building 

have  developed  the  fact  that  a  severe  contingent  la70S  regulating  the  repair,  demolition  and  recon- 

liability  frequently  exists  through  the  possible  struction  of  buildings? 

operation  of  municipal  ordinances.  Alany  cities  have  2.  If  so,  arc  these  laws  being  enforced  and  to  zAuit 

adopted  building  codes,  nearly  all  of  which  include  extent? 

regulations  governing  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  3.  M^hat  are  the  requirements  prescribed  by  these  lazvs 

damaged  property  and  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  and  does  your  property  rate  below  the  minimum 

Local  conditions  may  influ-  requirements? 

ence  the  actual  operation  of 
these  ordinances  but  in  num¬ 
erous  instances,  damage  by 
fire  to  the  extent  of  50%  or 
more  will  definitely  retpiire 
demolition  of  the  remainder 
of  the  building  and  replace¬ 
ment  with  one  of  reinforced 
concrete  or  “fireproof”  con¬ 
struction. 

The  majority  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  housed  in 
buildings  of  so-called  joist  or 
‘quick-burning”  construction. 

Not  only  are  buildings  of  this 
type  more  susceptible  to  seri¬ 
ous  damage  by  fire,  particu¬ 
larly  when  not  equipped  with 
automatic  sprinklers,  but  it  is 
also  in  this  class  that  the 
building  laws  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  active. 

Possible  Loss 

Let  us  assume  a  brick  financial  investment  results 

joisted  building  of  35,000  total  sq.  ft.  floor  area  and  because  of  the  large  savings  in  insurance  premiums, 
a  replacement  cost  of  $100,000  ten  years  ago.  Replace-  It  is  rare  to  find  a  store  where  the  savings  in  premiums 
ment  cost  under  present  day  conditions  is  probably  will  not  pay  for  the  equipment  outright  in  from  five 
50%  higher  or  $150,000.  Allowing  depreciation  of  to  eight  years  and  very  often  the  insurable  values  are 
$30,000  gives  a  sound  or  insurable  value  of  $120,000.  so  large  that  the  sprinkler  system  will  be  paid  for  in 
Next,  let  us  assume  that  full  insurance  or  $120,000  is  from  two  to  four  years, 
carried,  that  building  laws  regulating  reconstruction  c  •  i  n 

are  in  force  and  that  a  50%  damage  occurs.  The  actual  special  Leverage 

loss  which  the  store  will  face  is  the  cost  of  demolition  A  special  form  of  contingent  liability  insurance  is 
of  50%  of  the  building,  perhaps  $10,000,  and  the  cost  purchased  by  some  stores  when,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
of  a  new  building  of  the  same  size  but  of  modern  cautions,  the  hazard  seems  too  severe  to  be  allowed 
“fireproof”  construction.  Such  a  building  could  hardly  to  continue  without  coverage.  As  a  rule,  this  insurance 
be  erected  today  for  less  than  $250,000  so  that  the  total  is  subject  to  negotiation  depending  on  the  exact  con- 
loss,  on  the  basis  of  these  assumed  figures,  would  be  ditions  existing  in  the  individual  risk. 

$260,000.  Maximum  recovery  under  the  regular  fire  Those  who  do  not  own  the  building  they  occupy 
policies  would  be  50%  of  the  $120,000  insurance  carried  should  also  make  the  same  investigation  in  connection 
or  $60,000,  leaving  a  contingent  loss  of  $200,000  caused  with  the  terms  of  their  leasehold,  for  sometimes  the 
by  the  fire  in  conjunction  with  the  municipal  ordinances,  hazard  is  even  more  severe.  Certain  leases  provide  that 
It  is  true  this  $200,000  represents  equity  in  a  better  the  lease  shall  not  be  cancelled  by  fire  but  that  in  the 
plant.  It  is  also  true  the  loss  may  come  at  a  time  event  of  loss,  the  lessee  shall  restore  or  rebuild  in  such 
when  it  is  not  desirable  or  convenient  to  make  this  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  municipal  ordinances  and  before 
additional  investment.  receiving  the  money  jiaid  to  the  owners  by  the  insurance 

Every  owner  of  real  property  should  make  an  in-  companies  under  the  regular  fire  policies  shall  actually 
vestigation  along  these  lines :  pay  out  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  insurance 


rHIS  article  directs  the  attention  of 
the  store  otimer  to  a  contingent  lia¬ 
bility  groxinng  out  of  fire  losses 
7i’hich  is  provided  for  in  the  building 
codes  of  many  cities.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  a  great  number  of  merchants 
have  never  taken  any  steps  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  they  would  have  to  shoulder  should 
this  sort  of  loss  be  experienced. 

The  article  contains  suggestions  for 
conducting  an  investigation  which  tvill 
clarify  the  position  of  the  store.  Pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  are  also  discussed  in 
some  detail.  This  material  should  be  read 
7vith  care  and  if  problems  arise  out  of 
your  study  of  the  situation,  the  Bureau 
of  Insurance  tiiV/  be  glad  to  give  all  possi¬ 
ble  assistance  in  their  solution. 


4.  If  so,  what  precautions 
have  been  or  can  be 
taken  to  minimise  the  fire 
hazard  and  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  suffering 
this  contingent  loss? 

By  far  the  most  effective 
means  of  preventing  serious 
fire  loss  is  the  automatic 
sprinkler.  If  not  sprinklered, 
every  effort  should  be  made 
to  install  sprinklers.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  an  exceedingly 
large  number  of  department 
stores  are  not  sprinklered. 
Probably  half  of  the  stores  in 
the  Association  are  not  so 
equipped.  Entirely  aside 
from  the  desirability  of  hav¬ 
ing  sprinklers  in  service  as 
protection  against  loss  of  life 
and  property,  it  happens  to 
be  a  fact  that  an  attractive 
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inone\-  received  and  the  amount  necessary  to  erect  a 
new  building  of  substantially  the  same  size  and  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  building  laws.  Con¬ 
ditions  have  l)een  found  to  exist  where  this  combination 
of  leasehold  obligation  and  local  laws  presented  a  loss 
possibility  fully  as  severe  as  could  hapjKin  from  any 
other  cause. 

The  same  problem  also  arises  in  connection  with 
Use  and  Occupancy.  Using  the  same  illustration  as 
alxive,  the  regular  Use  and  Occuixincy  ]X)licy  would 
pay  for  api)roximately  the  length  of  time  required  to 
restore  50', <  of  the  property,  whereas  the  actual  period 
of  interruption  would  be  the  length  of  time  required  to  j 
demolish  50' c  and  rebuild  100‘/t.  The  use  of  a  i 
“demolition  and  increased  cost  of  construction  clause” 
is  required  in  order  to  make  the  Use  and  Occupancy 
coverage  complete.  ! 

No  two  cases  are  alike  and  each  individual  problem  | 
needs  personal  consideration.  The  Insurance  Bureau  of  1 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  be  glad 
to  answer  specific  inquiries  in  detail. 


Member  Offers  Phonograph  and  Record 

Selling  Fixtures  For  Sale  , 

A  meml)er  of  the  Association  located  in  a  Michigan 
city  advises  us  that  he  has  for  sale  two  sound  proof  ; 
cabinets  with  record  shelves  and  selling  table  to  match.  ' 
He  is  willing  to  make  a  very  attractive  price  on  this 
equipment  since  the  store  has  discontinued  its  stock  of 
phonographs  and  records. 

We  are  informed  that  this  equipment  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  is  very  desirable  to  any  store  handling  talk-  | 
ing  machines.  Its  was  manufactured  by  the  Unit  j 
Construction  Company  under  the  trade  name  “Unico.”  ' 
Please  forward  inquiries  to  The  Bulletin.  You  will  j 
immediately  lie  put  in  touch  with  our  member.  i 


*  Building  a  City’s  Retail  Business 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

a  well  trained  organization  man  should  lie  employed  in  i 
the  trade  promotion  department  of  a  Retail  Merchants  ' 
-Association.  A  year  ’round  program  would  keep  these 
people  cKCupied  on  a  full  schedule  not  only  in  promo-  ! 
tion  of  city  wide  business  but  in  creation  of  additional 
business  for  individual  lines  of  trade.  \ 

In  summary :  Newspapers  respond  more  readily  to  j 
the  wishes  of  a  large  group  of  advertisers.  All  stores  [ 
working  together  can  accomplish  what  no  one  store  i 
could  do  so  well  alone.  Any  appeal  which  you  make  to  j 
the  public  is  received  more  favorably  if  developed  I 
through  united  group  action.  In  turn,  this  gives  the  ! 
stores  a  broad  background,  supported  by  news  column  j 
features,  upon  which  to  build  their  individual  adver¬ 
tising.  Logically,  the  group  program  is  handled  by 
your  Retail  Merchants  Association.  To  be  successful  ' 
it  must  be  supjxirted  by  an  adequate  budget  and  per¬ 
sonnel.  It  must  receive  your  full  cooperation  if  you  are  ; 
to  expect  the  full  cooperation  of  the  newspapers.  Only  ! 
on  such  a  basis  as  this  can  you  expect  a  profitable  re-  j 
sponse  from  the  public.  1 


Speculation 
or  Investment? 

They  look  alike — a  gilt-edged  bond 
and  one  that  is  not  worth  the  cost  of 
its  engraving — so  with  the  insurance 
policy — a  piece  of  printed  paper — 
whose  value  lies  not  in  itself  but  in 
the  honesty  and  strength  of  the  com¬ 
pany  behind  it. 

Do  not  speculate  with  your  insurance 
— be  sure  that  every  policy  you  hold 
bears  the  name  of  a  company  whose 
loss  paying  ability  makes  it  a  gilt- 
edged  bond. 

The  ’’AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 
THE  CONTINENTAL 
FIRST  AMERICAN 

ORCAMZEO  192S 

FIDELITY  -  PHENIX 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  V. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ERNEST  STURMfCKcurman  of  Boards 
PAUL  L.HAlD.Proftidont 
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Reducing  the  Waste  in  Advertising 

Distribution  Problems  Vastly  Increased  by  Pressure  of 
Production — Frozen  Stocks  Result  of  Ineffectual  Copy 
By  Lew  Hahn 


Asking  the  question.  How  Can  We  Reduce  the 
Waste  in  Advertising?  of  course  assumes  that 
there  is  waste  in  advertising.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
waste  is  not  the  expenditure  of  effort  and  time  and 
money  in  the  preparation  of  copy  which  doesn’t  do  the 
job,  but  the  greatest  waste  is  *he  goods  which  are  not 
moved  by  advertising  which 
is  not  effective,  the  loss  of 
opportunity  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  which  comes  from  poor 
advertising. 

The  problems  of  the  next 
fifty  years  I  believe  are  going 
to  be  distribution  problems, 
and  of  course  the  advertising 
problem  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  problems  in  distribution. 

In  the  great  field  of  produc¬ 
tion,  for  many  years  the  pro¬ 
ducers  have  b^n  very  for¬ 
ward-looking.  They  have 
employed  the  best  engineer¬ 
ing  genius  and  all-around 
brains  on  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
duction  that  have  been  avail¬ 
able.  Today  it  has  largely 
solved  its  problems,  as  nearly 
as  labor  can. 

Pyramiding  Output 

If  labor  is  sufficiently  sat¬ 
isfied  to  continue  in  the  work 
of  production,  then  the  business  of  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  is  largely  one  of  multiplication.  It  is  a  matter  of 
building  more  factories  or  extending  factories  which 
exist,  increasing  the  machinery,  adding  more  people 
to  the  organization. 

The  experiences  of  the  Great  War  when  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  our  industries  to  go  ahead  full  steam  in 
order  to  support  the  war  efforts  of  the  United  States 
have  proven  to  us  how  rapidly  production  can  be  in¬ 
crease.  Of  course,  the  effect  of  the  war  was  to  leave 
many  of  our  industries  with  a  much  larger  capacity 
for  production  than  they  had  before.  Men  were  ambi¬ 
tious  ;  they  desired  that  every  unit  of  potential  capacity 
should  be  produced  and  distributed. 

That  brings  into  the  field  of  distribution,  in  which 
the  labors  of  advertising  men  are  centered,  a  set  of 
problems  which  are  entirely  new  and  which  are  going 
to  become  more  aggravated  as  the  years  go  on. 

Human  Frailty 

Suppose  the  men  in  this  room  represented  the  entire 
production  force  of  a  certain  commodity.  We  might 
discuss  the  conditions  which  business  would  be  likely 
to  face  in  the  next  year  or  so.  It  might  be  the  concen¬ 
sus  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  only 


60%  of  our  potential  capacity  for  the  next  year  or  two ; 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  in  such  a 
condition  of  comparative  prosperity  that  while  they 
would  go  on  steadily  buying,  nevertheless,  considering 
the  tremendous  machinery  of  production,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  produce  up  to  100%  capacity  and  put 
those  goods  into  consump¬ 
tion. 

We  would  all  agree  on  it. 
Then  when  we  left  this  room, 
what  would  we  do?  It  is  not 
a  criticisim  to  say  we  would 
go  out  resolved  each  in  his 
heart  that  while  it  might  be 
all  right  for  the  mass  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  that  industry  to  be 
satisfied  with  60%  produc¬ 
tion,  he  was  going  to  be 
smarter  and  get  nearer  to 
100%.  As  a  result  he  calls 
in  his  advertising  men  and 
uses  strenuous,  high  pressure 
salesmanship  to  put  over  full 
production. 

Every  one  of  the  other  men 
represented  in  that  room 
would  go  out  with  that  same 
idea.  So  what  you  have  is 
a  competition  largely  accele¬ 
rated  by  advertising  to  put 
into  consumption  the  last  unit 
of  production. 

Then  what  happens?  You  come  dowm  to  the  field 
of  distribution.  The  fellows  in  the  business  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  advertising  profession,  among  them  the 
retailers  and  the  wholesalers,  have  got  the  job  of  trying 
to  move  the  goods,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  consumers 
every  unit  of  that  enormous  production. 

Goods  Must  Be  Consumed 
We  come  right  down  to  this  law,  that  as  you  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  you  inevitably  increase  the  cost 
of  distribution.  I  can  illustrate  by  saying  that  suppose 
I  were  to  go  into  the  business  of  producing  some  small 
thing  by  hand,  working  in  a  room  at  the  rear  of  my 
house.  I  have  practically  no  distribution  problem.  I 
can  make  so  few  of  these  articles  which  I  am  making 
by  hand  that  I  have  no  distribution  problem.  My 
neighbor  on  my  right  sees  that  I  am  producing  some¬ 
thing  in  the  back  room  of  my  house,  and  he  comes  in 
and  sees  it  and  says :  “That  is  rather  unique.  I  would 
like  to  buy  one  for  my  mother-in-law’.” 

Then  he  tells  somebody  else,  and  somebody  else 
comes  in  and  buys  my  article,  and  my  limited  produc¬ 
tion  is  taken  care  of.  Then  quickly  I  am  obliged  to 
build  a  factory  and  employ  a  corps  of  people.  Then 
I  standardize  my  production.  I  call  in  the  engineers 


F)  y  RAM  I  DING  production  is  com^ 
Jl  plicating  the  modern  distribution 
problem  and  intensive  advertising 
appeals  for  the  interest  of  the  public  in 
myriads  of  identified  products  are  af¬ 
fecting  turnover  adversely.  These  are 
two  outstanding  statements  in  Lew. 
Hahn’s  recent  address  at  the  convention 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Clubs 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  excerpts 
from  zvhich  appear  on  this  page. 

The  greatest  waste  in  advertising,  he 
says,  is  the  goods  zvhich  are  not  moved 
by  advertising  which  is  not  effective.  He 
calls  for  less  emphasis  on  advertising  as 
an  end  in  itself  and  more  appreciation  of 
the  basic  idea  that  it  is  a  means  to  the 
all-important  end  of  economical  distribu¬ 
tion.  This  article  is  zvell  zvorth  reading. 
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Guarantee  the  Fit 


CAREFUL  buying,  shrewd  stock  control,  beautiful 
display,  well-trained  salespeople  are  big  factors  in 
the  success  of  your  Ready  to  Wear  departments. 
They  help  build  your  business  and  they  tend  to  keep 
Markdowns  and  returned  merchandise  within  safe  limits. 

Progressive,  farsighted  merchants  are  going  a  step 
farther  in  making  their  Apparel  departments  profitable. 
More  and  more  stores  are  installing  the  J.  R.  Bauman 
Normal  Model  Form  to  check  up  the  size  and  fit  of  gar¬ 
ments  before  they  are  put  in  stock — an  astonishingly 
simple,  inexpensive  solution  of  one  of  the  worst  mark¬ 
down  and  returned  goods  problems  in  Women’s  Apparel 
retailing. 

The  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Forms 

Use  them  to  check  the  flow  of  wrongly-sized,  misfit  gar¬ 
ments  into  your  store — garments  which  mean  lost  custo¬ 
mers  at  the  worst  and  costly  alterations  or  eventual  mark- 
downs  at  best. 

You  can  safely  guarantee  the  fit  of  every  garment  in 
your  stock  if  the  size  ticket  on  that  garment  passes  the 
test  of ‘the  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Form — a  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction  to  your  customers  and  of  legimate, 
secure  profit  to  your  store.  The  latest  J.  R.  Bauman 
Model  Form  is  the  only  infallible  test  of  fit  and  size. 


/  am  prepared  to  give  demonstrations  gratis  to  help 
correct  the  present  deplorable  size  situation  in  the 
garment  industry  provided  retail  merchants  icill  give 
me  their  cooperation. 

J.  R.  BAUMAN  MODEL  FORM 

225  W.  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Pennsylvania  8282-8283-8284 

We  Do  Not  Job— Nor  Have  We  Any  Agenta 


/  am  prepared  to  furnish  the  names  of  those  manufacturers  who  are  using  J.  R.  Bauman 
Model  Forms  in  a  full  range  of  sizes— thereby  assuring  you  of  accurate 
size  and  proper  fitting 
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and  get  the  most  automatic  devices  in  the  realm  of 
manufacture.  The  trend  of  my  effort  is  always  fo  re¬ 
duce  each  unit  of  work — reduce  in  each  unit  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  human  labor,  which  is  the  most  costly  thing 
in  the  world. 

Increasing  Costs 

Then  in  the  place  of  the  few  hundred  pieces,  I  now 
am  turning  out  millions.  My  greatest  problem  becomes 
how  to  get  consumption.  In  an  effort  to  get  that  stuff 
sold  so  I  may  reap  the  rich  reward  I  want  from  it, 
I  am  forcing  up  the  cost  of  distribution. 

We  recognize  that  in  the  field  of  industry  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  element  of  lalx)r,  but  in  the 
field  of  distribution  you  can’t  do  it,  because  you  have 
to  have  in  the  store  human  beings  to  stand  l)ehind 
counters,  explaining  details  of  merchandise  to  each 
customer. 

I  am  told  (and  the  figures  are  interesting)  that  one 
woman  sitting  before  a  modern  hosiery  machine  can 
produce  something  like  2500  pairs  of  cotton  hose  a  day. 
Think  of  the  time  when  hose  were  produced  by  hand. 
Think  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  jxitient  effort 
which  went  into  the  knitting  of  hose.  Then  machinery 
replaced  the  hand,  and  these  women  were  eliminated. 
If  we  have  a  machine  like  that  today,  it  is  possible 
that  in  ten  years  that  machine  will  be  scrapped  for  one 
that  can  produce  10,000  pairs  of  hose. 

More  and  More  Variety 

That  labor  has  to  find  employment  somewhere  else. 
Where  does  it  go?  Perhaps  it  is  a  fortunate  disjjensa- 
tion  that  this  thing  works  as  it  does.  You  have  your 
tremendous  advertising  campaigns  for  this  and  that 
thing.  In  hosiery  you  market  dozens  of  different 
brands  in  place  of  the  few  lines  of  hosiery  that  the 
retailer  of  our  grandmorther’s  time  had  to  stock  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  public.  The  stores  today  have  to 
have  twenty  to  forty  lines  of  hosiery  and  people  who 
can  talk  intelligently  about  all  these  different  lines. 

This  decreases  the  turnover  of  the  retailer.  If  he 
could  sell  one  brand  alone,  he  could  get  an  enormous 
turnover;  but  with  these  many  kinds,  it  cuts  down  the 
turnover  and  increases  expense  all  along  the  line. 

We  must  meet  these  problems.  When  we  do,  we  will 
automatically  reduce  the  waste  in  advertising. 


Proceedings  of  Convention  of  Sales 
Promotion  Division  Available 

The  proceedings  of  the  Second  Fall  Convention  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  which  was  held  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  at  the  end  of  last  month,  will  l)e  published  in 
response  to  a  substantial  demand  from  members.  The 
proceedings  will  contain  the  imjxjrtant  addresses  as 
well  as  the  discussions  from  the  floor  following  each 
speech.  Only  such  material  as  is  of  definite  value  to 
the  membership  will  be  included. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  is  alx)ut  to  place  its 
order  for  the  proceedings  and  this  order  will  be  limited 
to  the  response  received  from  members  desiring  copies. 
This  means  that  there  will  not  be  any  reserve  supply 
for  those  who  delay  sending  in  their  orders.  We  urge 


that  all  who  are  interested  notify  us  at  once  to  reserve 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings  in  their  name. 

The  price  per  copy  will  be  $3.75.  This  figure  is  j)ro- 
rated  on  a  careful  estimate  of  the  exact  production 
cost.  Forward  your  orders  for  one  or  more  copies  at 
the  earliest  ixjssible  moment. 

Hollywood  Has  High  Class  Department 
Store  in  Robertson  Company 

Information  published  in  the  September  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  regarding  the  possibilities  for  a  new 
department  store  in  Hollywood,  California,  created  the 
impression  that  at  present  there  is  no  good  department 
store  in  that  city.  This  statement  unintentionally  works 
a  real  injustice  upon  The  Roliertson  Company,  a  good 
member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
conducting  in  Hollywood  a  thoroughly  modern  depart¬ 
ment  store  of  substantial  size. 

The  Robertson  Company  occupies  a  four  story  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  latest  construction.  The  building  and 
the  operating  methods  of  the  business  are  up  to  the 
best  metropolitan  standards.  The  annual  sales  are  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  one  million  dollars.  Despite  the 
proximity  of  the  great  shopping  center,  Los  Angeles, 
The  Robertson  Company  has  established  itself  in  a 
secure  position  with  the  buying  public  of  Hollywood 
by  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  management,  the 
most  representative  stocks  of  merchandise  in  both 
quality  and  style,  and  a  well  rounded  service  in  all 
departments. 

The  following  departments  are  operated :  Ready  to 
Wear,  Millinery,  Silks  and  Piece  Goods,  Children’s 
Wear,  Men’s  Furnishings,  Shoes,  Hosiery,  Gloves, 
Trimmings,  Toilet  (ioods.  Underwear,  Corsets,  Jew¬ 
elry,  Bags,  Handkerchiefs,  Art  Needlework,  Drajieries, 
Umbrellas,  Stationery,  Toys,  Kodaks,  Patterns,  Objets 
d’  Art,  Salon  de  Beaute,  Optician  and  Circulating 
Library. 


The  Prince  School  Is  Established  in 
New  Quarters  in  Boston 

The  Prince  School  of  Education  for  Store  Service 
has  moved  to  new  quarters  at  19  Allston  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  An  old  Beacon  Hill  residence,  The  Bullfinch 
House,  which  has  many  historic  associations,  has  been 
completely  remodeled  to  house  the  institution  which  has 
been  the  pathfinder  in  store  educational  work. 

The  Prince  School,  which  is  in  its  twentieth  year, 
occupies  now  for  the  first  time  an  entire  building. 
There  are  ample  accommodations  for  offices,  class¬ 
rooms,  library  and  other  modern  facilities.  The  archi¬ 
tects  have  retained  practically  all  of  the  beautiful  old 
appointments  of  The  Bullfinch  House.  The  School  has 
the  quiet,  dignified  atmosphere  which  the  architects  of 
the  Colonial  jieriod  knew  how  to  create  so  admirably. 

Our  memliers  will  join  in  extending  to  Mrs.  Prince 
and  the  Prince  School  sincere  good  wishes  in  this  new 
establishment.  With  the  advantage  of  more  suitable 
and  adequate  facilities,  this  unique  institution  may  be 
expected  to  extend  still  further  its  service  to  the  retail 
craft. 
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N.  R.  A.  Member  Has  Important  Post 
in  Better  Business  Bureau 

Harr\  C.  Rard,  General  Manager,  The  Morehouse- 
Martens  Company,  Columbus,  ().,  has  l)een  selected  as 
one  of  a  committee  of  three  members  to  represent  the 
National  Letter  Business  Bureau  on  the  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Commission.  The  Morehouse-Martens  Com- 
jiany  has  the  distinction  of  l)eing  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau  was  formerly 
operated  simply  as  a  department  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  Within  the  jast  few 
months  it  has  been  given  autonomy,  the  same  as  that 
enjoyed  by  the  other  units  of  organized  advertising. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


A I  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  he  that  ive  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
htK'e  been  looking  for.  IV e  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  irt  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  folloiving  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us: 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Unusually  capable  woman  whose  experience  has  been  exten¬ 
sive  and  versatile.  For  six  years  was  advertising  manager  of 
an  eastern  store.  Later  accepted  position  as  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  another  large  store  in  the  same  city,  supervising 
the  employment,  training  and  welfare  of  over  two  thousand 
employees.  For  past  several  years  has  been  associated  with 
store  in  southern  territory  as  Assistant  General  Manager,  di¬ 
recting  all  advertising,  merchandising  and  personnel  work. 
Could  render  valuable  service  to  a  small  store  that  needs  stim¬ 
ulation  or  to  a  larger  one  requiring  writer  of  advertising  copy. 
10-1. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Twelve  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  department  store 
work  and  six  years  in  advertising  field.  His  former  connec¬ 
tions  have  been  with  substantial  houses.  Good  educational  back¬ 
ground.  Age  32.  10-2. 

ADVERTISING 

Desires  connection  with  good  store  as  window  dresser  and 
advertising  man.  Age  45.  Married.  10-3. 

BUYER  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Piece  gcKxls  and  allied  lines.  This  man  has  had  ten  years’ 
experience  with  two  well  known  retail  stores  both  in  buying 
and  merchandising  capacities.  .At  present  he  is  assistant  mer- 
chandi.se  manager  of  silks,  cottons,  woolens,  domestics,  blankets, 
linens,  etc.  in  one  of  the  best  stores  of  the  east.  Age  30.  Un¬ 
married.  10-4. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Employed  as  General  Superintendent  in  stores  in  large  cities. 
Nearly  IS  years  retail  store  experience,  chiefly  in  executive 
capacity  covering  personnel,  store  maintenance,  adjustments, 
delivery  and  employment.  Particularly  familiar  with  storewide 
merchandising.  Age  38 ;  married ;  excellent  health.  Interested 
m  good  opportunity.  10-5. 


Inventory  Coming 
Prepare!! 

This  new  and  improved  model  is  selling  so  rapidly 

that  our  sales  are  far  ahead  of  our  production. 

The  best  ilelivery  today  is  four  weeks. 


Table  Machine 

For  Measnring,  Examining  and  Winding  Piece-Goods 

with  different  speeds 

OPERATED  ENTIRELY  FROM  THE  FRONT 
No  floor  space  required.  Table  space  22*/]"  deep,  $•"  lone. 

THIS  MACHINE  IS  ALWAYS  IN  USE. 

1.  In  the  Receiving  Department. 

Every  day  you  are  losing  money  on  unseen  short¬ 
ages.  Incoming  yard  gmxls  must  always  be  meas¬ 
ured  to  check  these  shortages.  The  task  is  too 
tedious,  costly  and  inaccurate  to  be  done  by  hand. 
The  Simplex  Winder  pays  for  itself  in  less  than  a 
nxmth’s  time. 

2.  For  Reeling  Folded  Goods. 

Reta'l  stores  must  have  their  yard-goods  on  boards 
or  tubes.  This  machine  makes  a  neat  package  out 
of  yard  or  aune  folded  goods  ten  times  as  fast 
as  it  can  be  done  by  hand. 

3.  Examining. 

Imperfections  are  a  great  source  of  loss.  With 
this  machine  you  examine  the  goods  thoroughly — 
unwinding,  measuring  and  rewinding  at  the  same 
time. 

4.  Double-Rolling. 

Occasionally  you  have  long  folded  goods  to  be 
double-rolled.  This  also  can  be  done  very  simply. 

DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  for  RETAIL  STORES 

Small  and  compact.  Motor  driven  and  attaches  to  any 
electric  socket.  So  simple  a  child  can  operate  it. 

- MAIL  THIS  COUPON - 

Simplex  Winder  Co.,  200  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Gentlemen : 

You  may  enter  our  order  for  1  Simplex  Winder 
Model  E,  with  or  without  stand. 

Name . 

.Address . 


Model  “E” 

Fully  equipped  with 
Motor — Ready  to  Oper¬ 
ate. 

(Takes  up  to  4«" 
singled  or  up  to  72" 
doubled) 

$210 

F.O.B.  New  York 
Stand  $1$  Extra 
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A  New  and  Authoritative  Work  on  Retail  Advertising 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  OF  MEN'S 
AND  BOY’S  IV EAR;  by  Allen  Sinsiteim- 
cr,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  Cloth; 
271  pp;  $3.50. 

Reviewed  by  Suzanne  Ashley  Hretl 
Salex  Promotion  Division 


“Retail  Advertising  of  Men’s  and  Boy’s  Wear’’  by 
Allen  Sinsheinier,  is  written  with  the  piirintse  of  helj)- 
ing  to  make  retail  advertising  all  that  it  should  be  in 
plan,  copy,  illustration,  timeliness,  with  every  point 
emphasized  by  careful  illustration.  The  book  thorough¬ 
ly  fulfills  its  designation  as  a  desk  manual  and  ready 
reference  guide,  not  only  for  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  production  of  retail  advertising  of  men’s  and 
boys’  wear,  but  for  all  who  write  advertising  copy  and 
plan  campaigns. 

Mr.  Sinsheinier,  whose  long  exi>erience  as  editor  of 
the  National  Retail  Clothier  has  given  him  a  most  intell¬ 
igent  and  diversified  vision  of  the  advertising  of  the 
country,  has  not  confined  himself  to  theory  but  pre¬ 
sents  solid  facts  for  the  student  of  advertising,  the 
exjierienced  director  and  the  store  owner.  The  volume 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  season’s  best  manuals  on 
retail  advertising.  It  answers  the  questions  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  progressive  merchant  by  careful 
analysis  of  the  functions  of  advertising,  trading  terri¬ 
tory  and  the  value  of  space  whether  purchased  in  the 
newspajier,  on  the  bill  board  or  direct  by  mail. 

The  question  “How  to  Advertise?”  is  answered  in 
every  detail  in  the  first  chapter  with  specific  illustra¬ 
tions  from  stores  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Sins- 
heimer’s  viewpoint  is  not  merely  focussed  on  type, 
layouts  or  copy.  He  reaches  down  to  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  advertising  campaign  as  a 
whole,  showing  how  a  merchant  may  measure  his  pos¬ 
ition  and  determine  which  advertising  plan  is  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  his  own  enterprise. 
From  his  long  experience  in  analyzing  the  value  of 
advertising,  he  does  not  advocate  any  i)articutar  medi¬ 
um  as  the  sole  advertising  function  but  carefully  analy¬ 
zes  all  the  auxiliaries  to  newspaper  or  direct  mail  cam- 
l)aigns  and  tells  how  they  may  be  employed.  He  has 
gone  far  ahead  of  the  regulation  advertising  manuals 
which  deal  with  the  possibilities  of  advertising,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  every  merchant  knows  because  of 
the  strong  competitive  forces  of  today  he  must  adver¬ 
tise  and  tells  him  in  simple  and  informative  language 
the  “how”  of  advertising.  Naturally  this  implies  the 
all  important  question  of  how  much  should  be  spent, 
when  advertisements  should  l)e  placed,  what  sort  of 
plans  should  l)e  used  and  a  discussion  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  value  of  seasonal  and  event  advertising. 

The  chapter  on  advertising  appropriations  is  the  most 
valuable  in  the  Ixxik,  as  it  helps  every  individual  store 
to  determine  with  wise  economy  its  buying  of  space  in 
newspapers,  its  direct  mail  advertising  and  the  relative 
jKiwer  of  the  evening  and  morning  papers. 

The  next  imix>rtant  chapter  is  an  intelligent  analysis 
of  plans  and  the  determination  of  general  policies. 

In  the  carefnl  survey  of  advertising,  copy  writing 


sliows  pitifid  |)overty  of  voi'abulary,  and  Mr.  Sins- 
heimer  gives  iM)inted  illustrations  of  the  copy  in  metro- 
l)olitan  city  newspapers  showing  that  practically  all  the 
advertisements  offer  clothing  and  furniture  of  different 
value  using  identical  terms  of  description.  It  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Sinsheinier  need  not  have  limited  this  criticism 
of  the  sad  lack  of  originality  show'ti  in  advertisinj^ 
copy  for  clothing,  furniture  and  hat  advertising,  for  it 
applies  to  all  copy  for  all  types  of  merchandise. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  book  to  every  store 
owner  and  advertising  manager.  It  is  not  only  pro¬ 
found  but  practical,  and  as  informative  as  it  is  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  scope. 


(S'o  valuable  are  the  faets  and  figures  in  Mr.  Siits- 
heimer's  book,  that  the  forthcoming  issue  of  Tiik 
D.\ta  Book  ivill  includca  more  thorough  and  detailed 
review'.) 


Beware  of  This  Fraudulent  Offer  to 
Ship  (Garments  on  Consigimient 

.\rnold  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  informed 
the  Association  that  their  name  is  being  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  fraudulent  scheme  which  has  lieen 
worked  successfully  on  several  small  retailers.  Cur 
meinliers  should  read  the  details  of  this  case  and  guard 
against  being  defrauded. 

Word  has  been  received  from  small  shops  in  Bay- 
City,  Mich.,  and  Springfield,  Mo..  (oi)erated  by  women) 
that  they  have  been  approached  by  a  man  wlu)  claims 
to  represent  Arnold  Constable  Co.  in  a  plan  to  ship  gar¬ 
ments  on  consignment  to  other  retailers.  A  stock  of 
dresses  and  coats  w-ill  be  sent  to  the  store  to  be  st)ld  on 
consignment  and  a  settlement  made  when  the  garments 
are  sold  or  returned. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  business  is  carried  on 
under  the  name  Allen  Constable  &  Co.,  but  that  Allen 
Constable  is  a  brother  of  Arnold  Constable  and  a 
member  of  the  firm.  The  fact  is  that  Arnold  and  Con¬ 
stable  were  two  individuals  in  the  old  firm  of  Arnold 
Constable  &  Co.,  w-hich  is  now  operated  under  entirely 
different  management.  There  i)rohably  never  was  an 
Allen  Constable  in  the  business.  There  certainly  is 
not  today.  That  store  does  not  sell  on  consignment. 

riie  salesman  carries  contract  forms  and  order 
blanks  imprinted  with  the  name  given  above.  He 
proceeds  to  collect  a  $75  deposit  from  interested  mer¬ 
chants  as  insurance  on  the  consignment  w-hich  is  selected 
from  photographic  reproductions  of  garments.  He  will 
take  special  orders  also  for  which  he  requires  cash 
payment. 

Once  the  money  is  paid  to  the  salesman  no  more  is 
seen  of  him  nor  the  merchandise  which  he  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  ship. 

The  salesman  or  salesmen  have  used  the  luime 
“(ieorge  Pierce”  or  “Compton.”  The  description  sup¬ 
plied  us  folk)w-s :  55  years  old ;  close  cut  gray  mustache: 
tall  and  slender;  face  very  w-rinkled;  false  teeth;  wore 
well  tailored  tw-eed  suit  and  felt  hat  w-ith  brim  turned 
up  alt  around. 
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A  Distinctive  Way  to  Build  Prestige  for  Your  Store 


rrW’C)  LARGE  STORES  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  l)Oth 
^  nic-nii>ers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation,  some  time  afijo  pnhlished  in  liK'al  newspapers 
a  lar^e  space  advertisement  describing  the  services  and 
contructive  activities  of  the  Association  and  the  real 
l)eiiefits  they  bring  to  the  consuming  public.  'I'his  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  reprotluced  ou  page  d  of  the  June, 
1926.  issue  of  The  Hiili.etix. 

Tlie  advertisemeut,  under  the  caption  “Service  to 
Von."  drives  home  the  conviction  that  the  store  which 
|>artici])ates  in  the  work  of  the  .\ssociatiou  and  its 
liroups  is  a  l)etter  store  to  serve  the  public  than  one 
which  is  not  a  memt)er.  I'hese  stores  t)elieve  that  there 
are  large  and  imiMirtant  direct  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  .\ss(KMation  meml)ership.  that  the  public  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  them  and  is  glad  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
stores  which  are  allied  with  a  jxtwerful  uatioual  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Idea  Is  Spreading 

Since  this  advertisement  was  first  published  iu 
Dayton,  members  in  several  other  cities  have  repro¬ 
duced  it  in  their  local  papers  over  their  store  signatures. 
In  some  ca.ses,  a  single  store  has  signed  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  iu  others  as  many  as  si.\  merchants  have  co- 
o|x.*rated  in  placing  this  interesting  story  before  the 


public.  The  only  thing  which  controls  the  numlier  of 
signers  is  the  number  of  memliers  the  As.sociation  has 
in  the  community. 

Many  other  memliers  should  take  up  this  idea,  which 
was  conceived  and  executed  originally  by  W.  T.  White, 
Sales  Promotion  Manager,  The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Day- 
ton,  O.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 
It  is  a  new  and  distinctive  step  in  institutional  public¬ 
ity.  'I'he  apjieal  is  not  selfish  in  the  strict  sense.  The 
copy  is  informative  and  confidence  building. 

Other  Stores  Can  Benefit 

W'e  are  planning  to  send  to  all  our  members  in  the 
near  future  a  small  folder  containing  a  reproduction 
of  this  advertisement,  the  names  of  some  of  the  stores 
which  have  jmblished  .it  and  a  short  outline  of  the 
reasons  which  have  jirompted  other  merchants  to  capital¬ 
ize  their  inemliership  in  the  Association. 

Read  this  material  when  it  reaches  you  and  give 
some  thought  to  the  suggestions  it  contains.  If  you 
decide  to  publish  this  interesting  advertisement  either 
in  coojieration  w’ith  other  Assinriation  memliers  in  your 
city  or  alone,  please  let  us  know  and  ask  us  for  any 
assistance  and  suggestions  that  you  may  desire.  The 
.\ssociation  will  appreciate  receiving  clippings  of  all 
such  imblication. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Appoint  Nine  Committees  to  Work  Out 
Vital  Merehandising  Problems 

O.  W.  Knauth,  Executive  Vice  President,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Chairman  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Group,  has  appointed  nine  im¬ 
portant  committees  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  merchan¬ 
dising  problems  raised  by  members  of  the  Group.  The 
plan  is  to  submit  questionnaires  to  the  committees  on 
inquiries  from  members  who  projKumd  problems  of  un¬ 
usual  importance.  The  questionnaires  will  be  as  con¬ 
cise  as  possible,  the  replies  will  be  analyzed  and  digested 
and  a  formal  report  made  to  the  members. 

The  committees  will  represent  the  following  mer¬ 
chandise  lines ;  dry  goods ;  small  wares ;  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear ;  women’s  and  misses’  apparel ;  women’s  apparel 
accessories ;  shoes ;  home  furnishings ;  Imsement  store ; 
miscellaneous  (books,  toys,  music,  candy,  restaurant, 
luggage,  sporting  goods,  etc.).  The  committees  will  be 
divided  into  two  sections — one  for  stores  doing  more 
than  $1,000,000  and  the  others  for  stores  doing  less 
than  $1,000,000  annually. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  store  owner  will  encourage  his 
merchandising  executives  to  accept  their  appointments 
on  these  committees  when  they  are  called. 

The  Store-Wide  Sale 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

number  of  those  who  rush  from  one  store  to  another 
looking  for  so-called  "bargains.” 

It  offers  an  artificial  lure — an  appeal  to  the  “me  too’’ 
instinct — to  bring  them  crowding  to  the  counter  today, 
and  then  slams  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  tardy  or 
delayed  shopper  tomorrow, — hardly  in  keeping  with 
our  printed  creeds  of  “courtesy”  and  “the  public  be 
served.” 

It  makes  the  regular  customer  who  paid  full  prices 
last  week  disgruntled.  She  feels  that  she  should  have 
waited.  She  gets  uncertain  about  just  when  is  the  right 
time  to  buy. 

It  unsettles  the  public  mind  with  suspicions  that 
stores  must  make  tremendous  profits  anyway,  or  they 
could  not  give  such  wide-spread,  sweeping  concessions. 
And  the  doubt  and  suspicion  depreciates  response  and 
results  to  the  best  work  of  all  of  us  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field. 

7.  The  Store-Wide  Sale,  Hozvci'cr  Poiverful,  Is  Like 
Strong  Dope — It  Tends  to  Form  Bad  Habits. 

Management  inclines  to  “hold  another” — for  was 
not  the  last  successful?  Quick,  easy  mass  results — 
more  apparent  than  real — seemingly  with  minimum 
work  and  real  thought  and  application — ^and  really  a 
minimum  of  opixjrtunity  for  management  to  administer 
and  control  the  multiple  but  all-important  details,  to 
thoroughly,  honestly,  efficiently  check  the  mass  of  values 
and  standards  throughout  a  big  Store-Wide  Sale.  But  it 
“gets  by”  by  sheer  mass  and  brute  force,  and  a  clever 
name  and  lavish  outlay — ^and  is  repeated  and  repeated 
until  gradually  the  store  becomes  known  as  “a  sale 
store,”  reputation  is  depreciated,  results  fall  off  and 
cost  percentages  begin  to  rise.  The  store’s  reputation 


is  then  often  further  depreciated  by  the  very  human  ^ 
temptation  to  outscream  one’s  competitors  in  si)ace,  ^ 
adjectives,  claims  and  tyjje-tricks.  rather  than  in  sound 
merchandising  merit.  And  so  around  the  vicious  circle  . 
in  a  whirling  spiral  that  leads — down ! 

*  ♦  * 

How  much  better  to  take  the  same  good  items,  l)etter 
them  by  letting  their  merchandising  bring  them  to  | 
rijjen  and  blossom  one  by  one  in  the  full  healthy  flower  j 
of  their  rotating  sea.sons — then  show  them  forth  in  j 
their  own  logical  order  to  keep  the  stream  of  business  : 
moving  and  sweet,  in  accordance  with  the  community’s  ] 
daily  needs !  j 
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